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Salvatore Baccaloni in Don Giovanni. Basso and buffo, singer and actor of 
distinction, Mr. Baccaloni starts his second American season as a valuable 
adjunct to the Metropolitan Opera’s growing crop of talented performers. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE FOR THE ARMY 
CAMPS—FILM ESSENTIALS 
—PLAYWRIGHT’S SURPRISE 


S igaes AGATE prophesies that ‘it is 
quite possible that this war will be 
won by the side whose troops are least 
bored’. Mr. Agate, of course, is talking of 
the entertainment offered to the English 
soldiers in camp but his prognostication 
gives point to an announcement that 
comes from the Citizens’ Committee of 
the Army and Navy of which Thomas J. 
Watson is Chairman and which has been 
officially designated as the agency ‘to 
receive and coordinate offers of enter- 
tainment for the men in army camps and 
navy reservations’. This program, it 
should be noted, has nothing to do with 
performances by professional companies 
in professional theatres but is for and by 
the men in camp. When it is remembered 
that many of our best actors, directors, 
musicians, designers, entertainers and 
technicians from all branches of the the- 
atre and screen are now in our army 
camps as volunteers or draftees, there is 
a good deal to hope for from the quality 
of entertainment organized there. ‘The 
program’, the announcement goes on to 
say, ‘will be conducted wholly within 
the frame-work of the army and under 





AS summer drew to a close, shows on 
the road were sending in reports of 
unusual grosses. 4nna Christie with 
Ingrid Bergman drew over $14,000 
in a single week in San Francisco. 
Life with Father closed a run in 
Detroit that is said to have brought 
in almost $200,000 to the box-office. 
Hellzapoppin, as might have been 
expected, pulled even larger rewards 
than these in Los Angeles even with- 
out its heroes, Olsen and Johnson, 
in the cast. My Sister Eileen has held 
the stage of the Harris in Chicago 
firmly for almost thirty weeks. It 
must now face competition from 
Claudia which has headed that way, 
and from Cornelia Otis Skinner’s 
Theatre out of the Maugham novel. 
* 

POETIC drama was not forgotten in 
the California summer season. Car- 
mel’s Forest Theatre saw Robinson 
Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond Tragedy, 
adapted by John Gassner, with 
Judith Anderson as Clytemnestra. 
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LONDON in the second year of the 
war keeps up its record of many 
more shows running than New York 
for all its peacetime status can boast. 
The score stood 18 to 11. The sum- 
mer saw No Time for Comedy (with 
Diana Wynyard, Rex Harrison and 
Lilli Palmer) and The Light of Heart 
(with the author, Emlyn Williams, 
and Angela Baddeley) still going 
strong, while musicals and topical 
revues remained as popular as ever. 
Among the new plays and new re- 
vivals were Quiet Week-End (by the 
author of Quiet Wedding), the Old 
Vic’s production of King Fohn (with 
Sybil Thorndike, Ernest Milton and 
Lewis Casson, directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie and Mr. Casson), Close 
Quarters (with Beatrix Lehmann 
and Karel Stepanek), and the Mer- 
cury Theatre’s production of The 
Prodigal. Noel Coward’s Blithe 
Spirit (with Fay Compton and Cecil 
Parker), the outstanding hit of the 
summer season, will make its Broad- 
way debut in November (with Peggy 
Wood and Clifton Webb). 
* 

THE Vakhtangov Theatre is re- 
ported to have been one of the 
earliest victims of German bombs 
over Moscow. The loss of this thea- 
tre will be a loss not only to Russia 
but to all the world. Founded as a 
studio for the Moscow Art Theatre, 
it was directed by one of Russia’s 
supremely talented directors after 
whom it was named. The Vakhtan- 
gov Theatre has maintained a noble 
tradition both in acting and produc- 
tion. Only recently it was in the 
news for a restudied production of 
Gorki’s Yegor Bulichov and Others 
which had played 350 times before 
the death of its leading performer, 
Boris Shchukin. The theatre had 
also just announced for autumn a 
new play ‘in response to the broad 
demand of the Soviet audience for 
romantic drama’ on the old and 
ever-new story of Tristan and Isolde. 
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the direction of the officers of the Morale 
Branch with a civilian adviser on ama- 
teur theatricals assigned on a temporary 
basis to each corps commander. The 
Citizens’ Committee for the Army and 
Navy, Inc. will furnish the funds to pay 
the salaries and expenses of this civilian 
personnel and will work out with the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference a mutually 
acceptable program with respect to the 
other expenses involved.’ The plan is 
based on the success of projects con- 
ducted by the National Theatre Confer- 
ence since February at Fort Bragg, 
N. C., and Fort Bliss, Texas, and has 
now been approved in all nine camp 
areas. The civilian advisers will be rec- 
ommended by the Conference from lead- 
ers with experience in regional theatres. 
Many famous stage plays have already 
been made available for amateur camp 
use without royalty, as well as all ASCAP 
music. These, added to the plays and 
revues written in the camps, will make 
up the program. How large this enter- 
prise is is indicated in the report that at 
Fort Bragg alone there are now thirty 
recreation halls, each with a small, well- 
lighted stage and a seating capacity of 
four hundred. In the past three months 
the civilian director is said to have trav- 
eled more than six thousand miles within 
the post just in attending rehearsals. 


UDD SCHULBERG, whose picture of a 
B Hollywood heel in What Makes 
Sammy Run? was too convincing for 
comfort, says in an interview in The New 
York Times that ‘Hollywood is getting 
away from the Sammy Glicks because it 
is more and more realized that the story 























CANDLE IN THE WIND 


A conference of leading players Stiano Braggiotti and Helen Hayes, play- 
wright Maxwell Anderson, and director Alfred Lunt interrupts the rehearsal 
of Candle in the Wind, the new production of the Playwrights’ Company in 
conjunction with the Theatre Guild. Like most of the recent plays of Mr. 
Anderson and his colleagues — Key Largo, Elmer Rice’s Flight to the West, 
Robert Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night — this drama deals with the 
problems of war-ridden Europe. Set, with the aid of Jo Mielziner, in occu- 
pied France, it moves from Versailles to a concentration camp and a Paris 
hotel. The produc tion takes on particular interest as Mr. Anderson’s first 
prose play in a long time, and as Alfred Lunt’s first venture in directing a 
play in which he has no acting part. 


Vandamm 











Although Cole Porter’s new musical, Let’s Face Jt! does not deal directly 
with the European conflagration, it is peopled with soldiers and is as con- 
temporary as today. Harry Horner’s designs set a colorful note and show 
promise of contributing a fair share of hokum to the doings. The cast which 
Vinton Freedley, Horace Schmidlapp and Richard Krakeur have assembled 
includes Danny Kaye, Eve Arden, Benny Baker, Mary Jane Walsh. 
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is the most important part of a movie’. 
It is reassuring to know that the breed of 
Sammy Glicks is petering out in Holly- 
wood, but in the light of what some other 
experts have to say Mr. Schulberg’ $ rea- 
soning is open to question. There are 
many authorities who will point out that 
the director, not the story, is the most 
important part of a film. In THEATRE 
arts’ September Motion Picture Issue, 
Bette Davis suggests that ‘rehearsal of 
actors is the key, the pivotal point in the 
making of a picture....A camera 
trick twice seen is dull and tiresome. Get 
the actors working right and the camera 
will take care of itself.’ Gregg Toland, in 
the same issue, disagrees: ‘A camera- 
man’s function is basic. . . . Of all the 
personnel in the complex production sys- 
tem, he is the one and the only one 
who actually “makes pictures”. . . 
Exposed film is the only tangible thing 
the industry has to show for its invest- 
ment.’ We leave it to our readers to re- 
solve the debate. 


ao. SKEPTICAL sometimes wonder 
whether the press of world events 
can draw a playwright down from his 
ivory tower. Whatever question there 
was as to how Ferenc Molnar’s peculiarly 
Hungarian brand of flashing levity would 
fit into today’s world was dispelled at the 
North Shore tryouts of The King’s Maid 
— scheduled for eventual Broadway pro- 
duction under Oscar Serlin’s aegis. It 
turned out to be a deeply serious and 
moving play with an excellent part for 
Sam Jaffe and another for young Teresa 
Wright — already winning praise for 
her playing in the film of The Little Foxes. 


THERE is almost as much interest 
in the opening of a certain New York 
Federal Court in early September as 
there is in a Broadway opening, for 
it is in that court that the case of the 
Government against William Bioff, 
gangster and West Coast representa- 
tive of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical and Stage Employees, 
and George E. Browne, the presi- 
dent of that union, will face charges 
of extortion from motion picture 
companies through threats of calling 
a strike in their union. These two 
men have long been considered chiefs 
among theatre union racketeers and 
there are few people who would be 
sorry to see them go into forced 
retirement. 
€ 

FIRST critical reports from Benning- 
ton indicate that Martha Graham 
has added a new ‘dance gem’, 
Punch and The Fudy, to her reper- 
tory. This makes four hits in a row 
for Miss Graham with American 
Document, Every Soul Is a Circus, 
Letter to the World. Add to this the 
fact that Barbara Morgan’s new 
book of dance photographs illus- 
trating Martha Graham’s best work 
will be published in a week or two by 
Duell, Sloane and Pearce, and this 
sums up to an unusually good sea- 
son’s beginning for a modern Amer- 


ican dancer. 
*. 


THAT list of the highest-ranking 
‘Films I Would Like to See Again’ 
which eluded the pages of the Sep- 
tember Issue through a make-up 
lapse would have read as follows: 
The Informer, Goodbye Mr. Chips, 
The Big Parade, Gone with the Wind, 
Fantasia, Grand Illusion, It Hap- 
pened One Night, The Long Voyage 
Home, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, Of 
Human Bondage. To these must be 
added the Chaplin pictures and the 
Disney shorts which, in each case, 
were mentioned both singly and as a 
group by our panel of experts. 
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Broadway without Sam Harris 


The Season in Prospect 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


F SAM HARRIS had been required to make a choice, it would no 
I doubt have pleased him to die as he did in the summer, quietly, 
with no fuss and feathers and without creating a disturbance in the 
playhouses along Broadway. He liked to see ‘Sam H. Harris presents 
. . » heading the announcement of a fine production of a highly suc- 
cessful play with top ranking actors. But beyond that it did not matter 
much to him whether or not his name appeared in any theatre head- 
lines and certainly not in any personality columns. And it seldom did 
appear. Those who knew him well, however, say that he was silently 
pleased when Morton Eustis, writing of him three years ago as ‘the 
most successful producer in the most hard-boiled theatre in the world’s 
history’, attributed his success to ‘the simple element of faith’ — faith 
in himself, faith in the people with whom he worked, and faith in the 
theatre as an institution. And that he was even more pleased when 
Mr. Eustis quoted George Cohan, Harris’ long-time associate and 
life-long friend, as saying, ‘Harris has a genius for making — and for 
keeping — friends. Anyone who’s ever worked with him gets to like 
him and the longer they work for him, the more they like him. You 
can’t help it. He’s a good sport, he’s generous minded, he’s got a keen 
wit. He’s fun to do anything with. He appreciates things that are 
done for him. Besides all that, he’s very honorable. Everyone trusts 
him. We never signed a paper together in all the years we were part- 
ners and I’ve never heard of anyone in show business complaining 
they hadn’t gotten a square deal from him.’ 

How will it be on Broadway this year without Sam Harris? Who 
among the younger producers will take his place, heading for success 
with ‘the simple element of faith’ to steady him? 

The opportunity is also a challenge. 

It has been an easy journalistic pleasure to slur the producing 
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managers of the last generation because so many of them made the 
theatre a commerce. But as they pass, one by one, the question does 
recur: Who among the younger men will love the theatre as they did, 
above everything? 

To Belasco the theatre was the world. It was at once his home, his 
workshop, his exhibition ground. His playwrights, and especially his 
actors, were his family. Many of the things he most wanted for the 
theatre and of the theatre we scorn today, and have abandoned. But 
Belasco was willing to give the theatre everything he had to make it 
what he wanted. And that is something not to be scorned. 

Winthrop Ames was quite a different figure. He was not a Theater- 
mensch in the sense that Belasco was but a man of the world, of 
broad culture and fine taste. Nevertheless the theatre was his great 
love and he wanted success in it, critical and financial success, as much 
as any man, though on his own terms to be sure. Nothing pleased 
him less than to be classed as an outsider, a rich man for whom the 
theatre was a release from boredom. And nothing pleased him more 
than to be recognized as a producer who belonged in the inside pro- 
fessional ring. He must be credited to the older generation. And is 
there someone who will give again such meticulous productions, such 
excellent casts and above all such chosen, homogeneous, appreciative 
first-night audiences as Mr. Ames brought to the early days of the 
Little Theatre on Forty-Fourth Street? Those first nights made 
memories to cherish. 

The New York theatre is indeed a world other than what it was 
when David Belasco, Sam Harris, Winthrop Ames started their 
theatre careers. The men who make their mark in it today work 
against more severe handicaps, far more severe, but they have new 
advantages as well. If the war has closed the gates of most European 
theatres and curtailed European playwriting, our own playwrights 
have grown up in the meantime. New York, moreover, has developed 
an audience for good plays well produced. Our designers are creative 
artists. The general level of our acting talent is far above what it was. 
And the younger producers themselves, many of them, have had their 
early training not in the box-office, or the circus, or the prize ring, as 
the older generation did, but in the theatre itself. They may not love 
the theatre so single-heartedly but they know more about it than 
their predecessors did and they demand much more of it. 
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Take for example a man who happens to be in the news at the 
moment because he appears for the first time in the role of a producer, 
with Mr. Big, a comedy by Arthur Sheekman and Margaret Shane. 
He has already borne almost all other possible relations to a play. He 
was for many years editor of a leading newspaper’s drama page and 
even (if memory serves) was second-string critic when necessity de- 
manded. He has been an actor on occasion, and not a very good one, 
He has often been a director — among our ablest, most inventive and 
most versatile. He has been first and foremost an excellent playwright 
whose comedies ran out their years on Broadway with fair regularity 
and then began again on the road. Even this year his name appears as 
co-author with Edna Ferber of a new play. He is reported (by one 
who should know) to be one of the few among established playwrights 
whose opinions are respected by the older members of the Dramatists’ 
Guild and one whom the younger members always rise to greet with 
affection and admiration. He has worked for years with Sam Harris, 
and Harris regarded his judgment highly. His name, of course, is 
George Kaufman and he is by no means the only successful dramatist 
and director turned producer, to the modern theatre’s advantage. In 
fact, the number of young men of skill and versatility in other 
branches of the theatre who have entered the field of production is 
one of the really favorable turns in our theatre life. It may be some- 
thing more than an accident, therefore, that makes the men who 
watch the weather signs along Broadway far more cheerful this year 
than they usually are before the season opens. 

That there is a larger audience for theatre in all its forms, and in 
cities and towns all over the country, there is no longer any doubt. 
The three weeks’ festival at Central City Opera House, under Robert 
Edmond Jones’ direction, turned away some twenty thousand cus- 
tomers from its crowded doors. The Berkshire Symphonic Festival 
gathered together thirteen thousand people on a single Sunday to hear 
the concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The Opera Studio 
(a part of the same Festival) advanced to the point of performing Cost 
Fan Tutte in its second year under Herbert Graf’s direction. And half 
a dozen other opera studios and festivals have gained ground rapidly 
at summer theatres and universities from the Deertrees Theatre at 
Harrison, Maine, to Asheville, North Carolina. 

There were a few less summer theatres than usual along the east- 
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ern seaboard, largely on account of Equity restrictions, and they 
were less inclined to experiment. More of them, on the other hand, 
were well organized, well financed and seem to have made money. 
One of the plays that opens the season in New York comes from a 
try-out at the Ridgeway Theatre at White Plains. This is Village 
Green by Carl Allensworth, with Frank Craven heading the cast in a 
comedy of politics set, like Our Town, in a New Hampshire village. 
Another summer play awaited with some interest (this out of the 
Barter Theatre of Abingdon, Virginia) is Yoris/und, also with a back- 
ground of the American scene, a study of a Norwegian family living 
near St. Paul. Yoris/und is by Arnold Sundgaard, co-author with Marc 
Connelly of the imaginative play Everywhere I Roam that won high 
critical acclaim two years ago. He is also Second Prize winner in the 
competition of the Dramatist’ Alliance of Stanford with a ‘modern 
morality drama, Eguinox, written in lucid and very beautiful verse’. 

One of the best signs of a broadening audience, however, lies 
closer to Broadway in the variety of plays that have withstood the 
heat of a weary, troubled summer. Both the American and the foreign 
plays that won the Drama Critics’ Award came through the long 
season: Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine (with its excellent acting 
by Paul Lukas, Mady Christians, Lucile Watson); and Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ The Corn Is Green with Ethel Barrymore. With them stood such 
enticing dramatic fare as Arsenic and Old Lace, Claudia, Life with 
Father, My Sister Eileen, and all of these seem prepared to run on 
through the autumn or longer. Panama Hattie carried on happily. 
Pal Foey had a mid-summer vacation and then returned for a short 
fall season before heading for the road. Separate Rooms waited for 
summer’s close to end its run of more than six hundred performances. 
Hellzapoppin, which has also passed its six hundredth performance, 
goes on while another new version is preparing. Jt Happens on Ice (also 
in its second edition) has a third version under way. Lady in the Dark 
with Gertrude Lawrence rejoined the ranks on Labor Day after a 
two months’ vacation and before August ended announced a complete 
sell-out of all $1.10 seats for the entire month of September. 

Half a dozen new plays are scheduled to appear before this issue 
comes from the press, several farce-comedies, and notably The Wookey 
by Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, dealing with the impact of war on a 
Cockney family, produced by Edgar Selwyn (financed by Metro). 
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Many of the ranking stars are already accounted for, although not 
all of them will begin their seasons on Broadway. Katharine Cornell 
goes on the road for a short tour with The Doctor’s Dilemma. (There 
has been some talk, not yet confirmed, of her succumbing to motion 
pictures just long enough to record some of the Shaw plays which 
have been among the high spots of her career — all of this at Mr. 
Shaw’s special request. It would be good to know that a younger 
generation would have a chance to see her Candida.) Maurice Evans 
is preparing Macdeth for early presentation with Judith Anderson as 
his Lady. Tallulah Bankhead has acknowledged her interest in ap- 
pearing as the star of Clifford Odets’ Clash by Night, to be produced by 
Billy Rose with settings by Boris Aronson. Peggy Wood, Clifton Webb 
and Mildred Natwick are named for Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit, a 
farce which is the major offering in the new London season and which 
a critic there writes of as ‘madly amusing, an opportune and extrava- 
gantly funny play’. Jane Cowl is hesitating between two scripts. 
Grace George may come in in a new version of Miss Nelly of N’Orleans. 

Alfred Lunt begins his season early but not as an actor. He is 
directing Maxwell Anderson’s Candle in the Wind with Helen Hayes 
heading the cast, Jo Mielziner designing the sets, and produced under 
the joint auspices of the Playwrights’ Company and the Theatre 
Guild. When he finishes this assignment, Mr. Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne start a tour through the south with Robert Sherwood’s There 
Shall Be No Night. Included in these two last announcements are 
hints of a disturbing loss to this season’s activities. Mr. Sherwood, it 
is understood, is devoting all his time to government activities, with 
no playwriting. Elmer Rice and S. N. Behrman promise scripts later 
in the year but have none now available for production. This lapse 
from the original promise of a play a season from each of the five men 
in the Playwrights’ Company (Sidney Howard, it will be remembered, 
was the fifth of the group) does not augur well for one of the most 
hopeful producing enterprises. With the Group Theatre almost com- 
pletely suspended, this leaves the permanent acting or producing 
companies far weaker than they have been in many years. The Theatre 
Guild, of course, remains, and their plans — not yet fully announced 
— are interesting. Besides their share in the Maxwell Anderson play, 
they have promised Hope for a Harvest, starring Fredric March and 
Florence Eldridge, Somewhere in France, a Zuckmayer-Kortner script 
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revised by Dudley Nichols, and The Devil’s Disciple with Spencer 
Tracy. The last-named play is also mentioned as part of a new — and 
very welcome — Guild feature outside of its regular subscription 
series, namely, the Revival Series with Eva Le Gallienne as general 
director. These revivals, beginning with Eugene O’Neill’s 4h, Wilder- 
ness! with Harry Carey in the leading role, will include six productions, 
the two already mentioned and others selected from The Rivals with 
Mary Boland, He Who Gets Slapped with Raymond Massey, R. U. R., 
Fohn Gabriel Borkman with Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester and 
Eva Le Gallienne, Desire under the Elms with Walter Huston, and 
the Le Gallienne version of Alice in Wonderland. 

The only new group that has centred attention is the Dollar Top 
Theatre headed by Robert Lewis and Elia Kazan who say they have 
been promised a farce by Paul Green and plays by Irwin Shaw, 
Leopold Atlas, Clifford Odets, Arnold Sundgaard, Alexander Green- 
dale, Victor Wolfson and John Wexley. 

Two playwrights whose work is watched eagerly are barely men- 
tioned in the news — William Saroyan and Thornton Wilder, al- 
though Wilder was rumored to have finished a play before he went to 
South America in the spring. 

The musical comedies will probably not arrive until the city 
settles down to a hard day’s work and an evening’s easy jollity but 
they promise plenty of good comedy and music: Best Foot Forward 
with Rosemary Lane, produced by George Abbott; Let’s Face It!, 
songs by Cole Porter, settings by Harry Horner and with Danny 
Kaye in his first starring role; High Kickers with Sophie Tucker and 
George Jessel; Crazy House which will probably not belie its name 
since it will be inhabited by Olsen and Johnson and Carmen Miranda; 
and Banjo Eyes, a musical version of Three Men on a Horse, with 
songs by Vernon Duke and John LaTouche and with Eddie Cantor 
bowing to a Broadway audience happy (without a doubt) to welcome 
him back after an absence of twelve years in the movies. We will 
need all of that to compensate for the absence of Victor Moore, if his 
triumphal tour in Louisiana Purchase continues to lead him far away. 

Perhaps, after all, the theatre has not changed so much compared 
to what is happening all over the world. What that is may be gathered 
from paragraphs in a summary which Ashley Dukes made of the 
theatre prospect in London not many weeks ago: 
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‘““Theatre somehow seems a bit unreal,” a young woman play- 
goer was heard to say at a first night in the summer of 1941. A season 
that had begun with bombs and the closing of playhouse doors (if 
not the opening of their roofs) showed no sign of ending as a heat 
wave and a play by Noel Coward arrived together. Meantime John 
Gielgud had kept a theatre open through perilous months, a new 
comedy had flourished at the Haymarket, Sadler’s Wells Ballet had 
paid one or two visits to town, Gilbert and Sullivan opera had been 
back at the Savoy, and the little revues and larger leg-shows had done 
as brisk a trade as ever. Weeds and craters apart, everything in the 
theatrical garden might now be considered to be lovely. Surveying the 
scene, the playgoer who spoke of theatre’s unreality could very well 
be allowed her paradox. Her presence at Blithe Spirit proved that she 
was not one of those too-grim people with no use for theatre in a 
world at war; nor, I think, was she echoing the intellectual moodiness 
of one of Ibsen’s heroines who found that “books are irrelevant’. 

‘About the physical unreality she was right enough. A theatre 
situated in a London thoroughfare well known to playgoers (to adopt 
the reticent style of the Ministry of Home Security) presents its un- 
damaged Italianate facade to the view of the passer-by, and seems 
to contemplate almost smugly some ruins opposite. But from the 
back it is just a shell, and for weeks after its bombing one could see 
dress circle, upper circle, pit and gallery fantastically open to the 
heavens. “Stalls Full” said a notice-board that the demolition party 
had found somewhere; and full they certainly were, having received 
the roof and the proscenium together, not to speak of all the side- 
boxes which were numerous. Looking at these dust-laden tiers of 
gilt and plaster, plush and paint, with all their class isolations and 
their separate bars and toilets, to which signs pointed almost inde- 
cently in the glare of daylight, one suddenly realized that no such play- 
house would ever be built again. As producing managers and directors, 
we used such buildings because they were there, surviving from a nine- 
teenth century which itself derived all ideas of theatre architecture 
from the Court period of two centuries before. As dramatists we wrote 
for such theatres for the same reasons — because they were there and 
only by filling up the tiers of gilt and plush could we express ourselves 
or hope to live. But neither here nor anywhere in Europe or America 
will the structure again be possible.’ 
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THE WOOKEY 


Jo Mielziner’s design for a Cockney backyard in The Wookey shows a com- 
paratively peaceful moment in a play which does not stay peaceful long. The 
author, Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, tells the story of a Cockney family in the 
midst of the war. With Edmund Gwenn, Carol Goodner and Heather Angel 
leading the cast, the production helped to open the Broadway season under 
Edgar Selwyn’s producing banner. 
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DUDLEY DIGGES in his latest role, an unscrupulous old innkeeper in the 
Fritz Kortner-Carl Zuckmayer play, Somewhere in France. After touring for 
a time last spring, the play went to Dudley Nichols for revisions and should 
be a late fall offering on Broadway. 














Dudley Digges 
THEODORE STRAUSS 


MID these eruptive times, calmness comes dear on any market. 
But the theatre, never noted for its placidity, becomes more 
agitated with each ensuing season. Young men, prematurely ripe, can 
hardly make themselves heard for the loud lamentations of old men 
who were never ripe. And yet, now and again, one hears the still, 
small voice of the elder craftsmen who can watch the present with 
dry eyes because they have heard too often the same cries at the same 
wailing wall. 

If Dudley Digges today refuses to be alarmed over the course of 
the theatre, it is because he has been too long in it. At sixty-one he 
has been at large in various disguises upon the American stage for 
nearly four decades. As an actor he has exchanged cues with Mrs. 
Fiske, George Arliss and Emily Stevens long before the American 
drama really took the bit in its teeth; later, he watched such compara- 
tive youngsters as Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne rise to the first rank, 
and finally he has seen himself emerge as one of the most prismatic 
craftsmen of our theatre. 

For Mr. Digges knows more of the mechanics of the theatre than 
many a younger man for whom the possibilities of versatile experience 
have become limited. During his seven years with Arliss, Mr. Digges 
not only played on frequent occasions, but also discovered the 
technical problems of production from a stage manager’s station in 
the wings. As a director during the heyday of the Theatre Guild of 
such plays as Pygmalion (1926), Love Is Like That (1927), The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma (1927) and the revival of Becky Sharp (1929), Mr. 
Digges has been able to step outside his role as an actor. And through 
that experience he has been enabled to see his own later roles in 
terms of the whole. He is today one of the few artisans in a depart- 
mentalized theatre who can look beyond his own artistic backfence. 

If he has become best known as an actor, that is largely inci- 
dental. Even now, occasionally restless with his capers on the stage, 
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he yearns again for a directorial baton. Perhaps because of his insist- 
ence upon seeing the theatre as a whole his star has burned a little less 
brightly, though more steadily, than those actors whose names are al- 
ways found in type larger than the play in which they are appearing. 
Mr. Digges has never been a spectacular figure; it would, one can 
easily believe, go against his grain. He has seldom been starred in a 
vehicle, largely b cause he dislikes vehicles. Yet each role has given 
a cumulative weight to his career, and those whose recollections go 
back far enough are ready to swear that he has never given a poor 
performance. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, his experience, Mr. Digges eschews 
the prerogative of discoursing with an air of superior wisdom. On the 
contrary, he is hardly willing to talk at all. The events in the theatre 
during his career, he reasons, have long since become public com- 
monplace; as to the articles of his craft, he has been too busily unself- 
conscious in their use to cast them into commandments for recitation 
at drama school exercises, and when he is asked, ‘Whither goeth our 
theatre and why?’, he is wise enough to be suspicious of glib formulas. 

But if Mr. Digges refuses to pontificate, he may sometimes be 
prodded into retracing the fugitive years. Sitting in a comfortable 
wing chair before his hearth not too long ago, Mr. Digges took a sip 
of tepid Irish whiskey, then leaned back and let his eyes rove the 
ceiling while he made the journey. Tall and a little stiff in the legs, he 
sat awkwardly, an aging and introspective Pierrot in mufti. Stripped 
of greasepaint and periwigs, the light from the window behind him 
revealed the receding ring of gray hair and highlighted the protruding 
temples and the heavy cheeks. In shadow were the eyes, small, blue 
and quizzical, and the brows that lifted and fell with the rhythm 
of his talk. 

The rhythm is recognizable and his speech is still blessed with 
the slightest of brogues. Words hesitate and trip on his tongue, then 
rush forth in close ranks. He chuckles over a silent reminiscence while 
deciding whether or not to tell it. And at this distance from the ould 
sod the fact most readily apparent about Mr. Digges is that he came 
from Ireland. Of all peoples, the Irish character has the same imper- 
viousness as chromium steel; after nearly forty years in this country 
Mr. Digges shows no more than surface scratches. 

The journey, in this case, began shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury when the tide of the Irish Renaissance was just changing from 
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a ripple to a flood, when ‘one tripped over poets on every street 
corner’, and the York Street Workmen’s Club boasted the noisiest 
brass band in Dublin. The Abbey Theatre had not yet been meta- 
morphosed from the city morgue and the Irish Players were no more 
than a vagrant band of amateurs knocking about temperance and 
union halls in a repertory of fifteen old-fashioned farces, such as 
Boots at the Swan. 

Most of the company, including young Dudley Digges, earned 
their bread and cheese meanwhile as accountants and clerks. Inas- 
much as there was no professional theatre in Dublin and London was 
a long way off, they quite probably would have continued so, had it not 
been for a chain of chance events. Because a local women’s organiza- 
tion was in dire financial straits, the company secured for a benefit 
performance two plays by Alice Milligan — The Escape of Red Hugh 
O’Donnel, written in stately cadenced prose, and The Harp That Once. 
These, after lengthy rehearsal, were played one night in 1go1. 

In the audience sat a severe looking young man of thirty, who 
at that time was struggling to gather a company to present not only 
his own plays but those of kindred nationalist spirits. Many years 
later, Mr. Digges was to remember William Butler Yeats as a bril- 
liant but much-softened man, whom age had made more human and 
friendly. In those years he was still a very thin, dark man with a large 
lock of hair across his forehead, who sometimes chanted his poetry at 
teas in a high, keening voice. At all other times he was imperious and 
aloof. During the early years of the Irish National Players he ac- 
cepted none on intimate terms. 

Enthusiastic over the performance, Yeats immediately chose 
them as the nucleus for his theatre. Within a brief time Yeats’ 
Cathleen ni Houlihan was in rehearsal with Maud Gonne, the ‘Irish 
Joan of Arc’, in a leading role. As a companion piece, A.E.’s Deirdre 
was prepared with Dudley Digges and Mary Quinn (already Mrs. 
Digges) as the central characters. Everyone joined in the excitement. 
While the Fays, Frank and Willie, directed the productions, A.E. 
spattered paint across the scenery. Finally, on a cool April night in 
1902, the curtains drew back in a little hall seating 300 persons and 
titled ‘St. Theresa’s Total Abstinence Society’. 

‘And’, said Mr. Digges, ‘we woke up in the morning to find we 
had a national theatre on our hands.’ 

In no time at all the Irish National Theatre was formally organ- 
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ized. Through the astute machinations of Yeats, sponsors such as Miss 
Annie Horniman came forward with endowments, and finally the 
corpses of the old city morgue were retired to make way for the resur- 
rection of Irish Theatre Art. Then out of the blue of that same spring, 
1904, Mr. Digges was asked to come to America— not alone, of course, 
but with some eighty Irish artists, dancers, actors and musicians 
gathered to appear at the Irish Exhibit of the St. Louis World’s Fair. 

Mr. Digges still warms when he remembers the excitement of that 
morning when he first marched through the portals of the aristocratic 
Shelbourne Hotel to hear the details from the fair’s agent. At twenty- 
four he was suddenly confronted by a trip to America and the prospect 
of becoming a professional actor for the first time — in those years 
the Abbey’s company still acted for love. 

A lengthy list of terms was drawn up, including the provision 
that no performances would ever be required which held up the 
Irish race to ridicule. A gala farewell party was held at which Mr. 
Digges’ blood-curdling recitation of ‘The Dukite Snake’ was hardly 
heard for the stampede of the audience to reach the neighborhood 
pubs before curfew. Finally the entire company, led by the York 
Street Band and including the contracted dancers, actors, singers, 
and a ‘fine young tenor from Athlone’, John McCormack, marched 
to the railroad station at one o'clock in the night to strains of ‘Off 
to Philadelphia in the Mornin’’. Wedged amid suitcases full of heavy 
underwear for the perilous American climate, Mr. Digges waved 
through the coach window to his weeping family. A whistle shrieked, 
the wheels began to turn, and he was off. 

The Irish Exhibit was a saddening experience. The Fair itself was a 
multi-colored fairyland and the company strolled about with big eyes. 
The compound of Irish buildings was impressive, the theatre itself 
a 2000-seat auditorium with a tin roof and its stage door not too 
fortunately next to the siding of the Wabash Railroad. Not perhaps 
the most suitable theatre for the fragile beauties of the new Irish 
plays, but no matter. The greater difficulty was that the fair grounds 
were practically empty of visitors. 

This situation frightened the management of the Irish exhibit. 
They grew dubious of the box-office power of plays by A.E., Lady 
Gregory and Yeats. Wherefore, Mr. Digges and others of the com- 
pany were aggravated one evening by seeing a green-wigged Irish 
vaudeville comic suddenly appear onstage. This was considered as 
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‘very derogatory to the race’, but their indignation grew when he 
piped up with ‘It Takes the Irish to Beat the Dutch’ — a Boer War 
ditty resented in Ireland because the Irish sympathies were with the 
South Africans as against the British. A quick vote of censure was 
taken against the management which complained that the prospect of 

or business had forced a retreat to more rudimentary entertain- 
ment. Finally, however, it agreed to give the players a chance to 
show their wares to a specially selected invitation audience. 

In three days A.E.’s Deirdre was readied for performance. It was a 
dismal failure. As luck would have it, a tremendous rainstorm oc- 
curred during the performance and the din on the tin roof was so 
great the actors could hardly hear their cues. As for the ‘invitation 
audience’, Mr. Digges never knew what became of it. For when the 
curtain rose the auditorium was completely empty except for a 
stolid row of forty Indians in full-fledged regalia brought in free 
from a Wild West Show. Thus were the gossamer beauties of the Irish 
dramatic renaissance first introduced in the American theatre. 

As Mr. Digges recalls with a chuckle: ‘At least it was an indigenous 
audience.’ 

That was the end of the experiment. Within a week, Mr. Digges 
and several other hotheads were back in New York without jobs. But 
pride and a stubborn desire to remain in America kept him from taking 
ship for home where the whole fracas at the fair had received wide 
publicity. After tramping the streets for weeks, he was given a job asa 
clerk by a Rogers Peet executive, fond of Yeats’ poetry, on the under- 
standing that the young actor was through with the stage. Mr. Digges, 
who had agreed for the sake of his stomach, nevertheless wrote to 
Yeats in Ireland for a letter of introduction to Arnold Daly, whose 
production of Yohn Bull’s Other Island then tenanted the Garrick 
Theatre. With the letter in his possession he waited for weeks until 
Labor Day, his first day off, then legged it to the theatre. 

When he reappeared at work the following day, it was to report 
that he had found a part in Daly’s current production. The theatre- 
struck executive smiled kindly and wished him luck, but sounded a 
little dubious about his playing in anything written by such a crack- 
brained fellow as George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Digges is still grateful to 
Rogers Peet and the two-weeks salary which they sent him when he 
broke his promise. It came in handy because Mr. Digges, finding 
himself for the first time with a professional company, failed to meet 
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Daly’s expectations and was kept on as a super until he found work 
elsewhere. 

For a year he traveled about the country’s lawns and amphi- 
theatres in the open-air production of Shakespeare by the Ben Greet 
players. Meanwhile, Mrs. Digges had made the acquaintance of one 
of Mrs. Fiske’s most persuasive friends. Thus, when her husband 
appeared for an audition at the Manhattan Theatre and Mrs. Fiske 
thought him too thin for the valet’s role in The New York Idea, Mrs. 
Digges successfully interceded by remarking: ‘Place him in the part 
and he will grow fat in it.’ In hardly a couple of years, Mr. Digges 
had leaped into America’s greatest acting organization, which then 
numbered John Mason, George Arliss, Emily Stevens, Charles Cart- 
wright and William B. Mack in addition to Mrs. Fiske. To be sure, 
he played only bit parts, yet the experience was invaluable. 

But the insecurity of the life of an actor, sometimes too thin, 
sometimes too fat, preyed upon a young married man. In 1908 he 
became stage manager for Charles Frohman before continuing in the 
same position for George Arliss from 1912 to 1919. Today, Mr. Digges 
looks back upon those years as time well spent. Arliss, superlative 
craftsman that he was, taught him a great deal both as director and 
actor. It was not put to use, however, until he received his first roles 
at the Guild. 

Mr. Digges first broke away from Arliss to play the role of a thief 
in Someone in the House, a crook melodrama which opened in Trenton 
with Lynn Fontanne, Hassard Short and Sidney Toler in leading 
roles. So complicated was the plot that during revision the authors 
forgot the story. Finally at a general meeting it was suggested that 
the first and second acts be reversed in sequence. Even that did not 
help and, though the play finally opened in New York to an en- 
thusiastic press, no one was sure what it was all about. It closed soon 
after — to packed houses, which no one could understand either until 
they learned of LeBlang’s new cut-rate ticket enterprise. 

By that time the newly-organized Theatre Guild was preparing 
Bonds of Interest. With his wife, Mr. Digges tramped to the Garrick 
and was given a small part. Simultaneously he made a deal to play 
Jimmy Caesar in Fohn Ferguson, the Guild’s next scheduled produc- 
tion. With that role, Mr. Digges came into his own as an actor. The 
rest of his career lies within the memory of two generations of play- 
goers who saw him as the oily and furtive Sparrow of Liliom; the 
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pathetic and vacuous figure of Mr. Zero in The Adding Machine; the 
Rev. Frank Thompson in Outward Bound; fray-witted old Hardcastle 
of She Stoops to Conquer; the critic in The Guardsman; the central 
figure in Volpone; Chu-Yin in Marco Millions; Andrew Undershaft in 
Major Barbara; and Gramps in On Borrowed Time. Since 1930, Mr. 
Digges has also appeared in more than a score of films but, as an actor 
who is grateful that he cannot watch his own performance in the 
theatre, he has rarely taken advantage of his celluloid double. 

What is the common denominator that is Mr. Digges’ hallmark 
as an actor that makes him recognizable even when a quixotic alle- 
giance takes him from Molnar’s Sparrow to Osborne’s mellow patri- 
arch? For though he is above all an ensemble performer who believes 
that each character should be pivoted to the purpose of the whole play 
from moment to moment, he is invariably recognizable — and so, for 
that matter, is any highly individualized talent. Nothing, surely, can 
quench his energy or his obvious relish in a role. Nothing can quite 
conceal the fact that behind his bumbling style as an actor, his splut- 
tering habit of speech, he wields an incisive intelligence, an intel- 
ligence human enough to savor the wryly pathetic foibles of those 
shadows that pass as human in the theatre. If art is essentially demo- 
cratic and compassionate, Mr. Digges certainly has the temperament 
of an artist; he looks upon the picturesque antic of his fellow animals 
with an amused, tolerant and perceptive eye. 

But to create vivid and memorable portraits on the stage requires 
more than a deeply saturated knowledge of people; it needs also the 
craft, the ability to accent and time, the ability to sense the twilight 
zone between the heightened grotesquerie which the theatre demands 
and the banal exaggeration which is better described as ‘ham’. Mr. 
Digges has those abilities; he understands the subtle metamorphosis 
of reality which transpires over the footlights. Though, as an actor, 
he is apt to dismiss his technical knowledge by saying, ‘Give me a part 
and put me on the stage’, he is also apt to contradict himself as a 
director. 

‘The theatre’, he says, and almost any of his roles could serve as 
illustration, ‘is not an imitation of life; it is a recreation of life upon 
its own terms. One should not act natural upon the stage because it 
would seem unnatural, pallid and unanimated. The theatre demands 
the heightening and highlighting of character to make it believable.’ 

During his career, Mr. Digges is proud of the fact that at one time 
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or another he has been identified with several ‘art’ companies which 
have made theatrical history — the Abbey Players, and then in this 
country the Guild, the Equity Players and the Actors’ Theatre. 
Today, the Abbey Theatre alone seems to have stuck to its last, at 
least in part; the emphasis in the Guild has passed from adventure 
to safer respectability; the Equity Players and the Actors’ Theatre, 
both functioning in the early or middle Twenties, led a brief existence 
and flickered out. Other co-operative or ‘permanent’ companies 
which came into being afterward, such as Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theatre, the Theatre Union, the Group Theatre, are no- 
where in sight. Why? 

‘Perhaps’, said Mr. Digges at length, ‘the reasons are several. 
First of all, one can’t succeed by ideals alone. The reason why most 
art movements break up before they have really achieved anything 
is because they have been unable to overcome the basic hard facts of 
real estate and the difficulties of raising the curtain; and until those 
problems are resolved good efforts will usually be short-lived. The 
permanent theatres (and even they have their cycles of decay and 
resurgence) in Europe have remained mainly because their existence 
has been sheltered by subsidy or endowment.’ 

‘But there is something else again’, he continued ruminatively. 
‘Most of these impulsive movements are lucky if they last twenty 
years. That is a long time to keep together a group of people who are 
by nature strongly individualized egos. Furthermore, a revolutionary 
effort is rarely adaptable to a changing environment when its original 
energy is spent. It is not immune to the law of age and arteriosclerosis.’ 

Mr. Digges paused. Behind him the afternoon light had faded and 
his face was pale and remote in the shadow of the chair. For a moment 
there was no sound in the twilight of the room except the metronomic 
tick-tock of the clock on the mantle. Then, in answer to a question, 
he gave the clue to the mainspring of many years behind the foot- 
lights. 

‘I have always wished the play itself to have importance,’ he 
said. ‘Of course, as an actor, I love a big, solid role. And yet I would 
rather have a smaller part in a fine play than a great part in a poor 


play. Above all, the play’s the thing.’ 
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Edward Johnson is now best known as the man 
who has revitalized the Metropolitan by 
expanding its repertory both for interest and 
variety, by refurbishing productions wherever 
strict budget requirements permit, and by 
building up a corps of excellent singers who can 
also look and act their parts. There can be no 
better judge of singing-actors than the man 
who himself set a standard for every role he 
played, whether it was a new one like Peter 
Ibbetson, right, or one with a tradition of its 
own, like Pelléas in Maeterlinck’s opera. Ezio 
Pinza has long been an accomplished and versa- 
tile mainstay of the Metropolitan company. He 
is seen below, left, as the Father in Louise. Risé 
Stevens, although a comparative newcomer, 
sings as well as she looks in Samson and Delilah. 
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Jussi Bjoerling 
as Cavaradossi in Tosca 





Bidu Sayao 
as Zerlina in Don Giovanni 








Lotte Lehmann 
as Sieglinde in Die Walkiire 
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Norman Cordon 
as Mephistopheles in Faust 














Singing Actors and Acting Singers 
IRVING KOLODIN 


s a subject for dinner-table conversation, opera at the Metropoli- 
A tan has made a notable advance in the last year or two. It has 
been elevated from a last-minute consideration with the dessert and 
coffee, when everything else in politics, world affairs, the drama and 
letters has been exhausted, to a position among the more substantial 
courses — on a parity at least with the latest picture. I would not 
insist that dinner-table conversation is the most valid criterion of 
artistic accomplishment, but it is a straw to show that opera in New 
York is coming into the general cultural orbit again, that it is no 
longer the exclusive property of the specialists and their dismaying 
headshakes. The engagement of the fine regisseur Lothar Wallerstein 
can only aid that penetration. 

It would still be possible for two equally discriminating operagoers 
to match their experiences of a season’s attendance at the Metropoli- 
tan and marshal a series of largely dissimilar impressions. For every 
fine performance of even last year there was a correspondingly shabby 
and uninteresting one; and if it was the lot of an operagoer to see only 
the routine 4idas, Carmens, Tannhaiisers and Pagliaccis, his balance 
would not show much that was black and shiny. It may be said, how- 
ever, that even in these he might have seen and heard an occasional 
notable talent in a minor role — an Eleanor Steber, say, as Micaéla, 
or a Norman Cordon conspicuously fine as Monterone in a dull Réigo- 
letto — that would give him an estimate of what they might do in 
happier circumstances. The more solid satisfactions came when Bruno 
Walter conducted Fidelio, when Leinsdorf did his fine Rosenkavalier 
with Lehmann, or Panizza had Bampton to sing in A/ceste. The proba- 
bility is that the number of these will mount steadily as the company 
matures and its capacities settle. 

For the fact is that Edward Johnson is even now in midstream 
with a new company. It is a company in which such talents as Steber 
and Cordon, and also Risé Stevens, Julius Huehn, Francisco Valen- 
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tino, Robert Weede, Leonard Warren and Norina Greco will have 
conspicuous parts. Most of them are young and all of them are Ameri- 
cans — a combination of factors in itself almost unique at the Metro- 
politan. But, even more remarkably, they are not only vocally quali- 
fied for the parts so far entrusted to them: they are all more than 
reasonably presentable on the stage, and almost all with a fair, and 
increasing sense of stage deportment, posture and movement. 

How much of this is a result of settled planning and how much of 
inescapable pressure is a debatable point. It is certain that last year, 
and for several years before in lesser degree, the number of European 
singers available to the Metropolitan has been sharply curtailed. More 
particularly, the boiling pot of Europe, in the last five years, has 
hardly been the fire in which star opera reputations flare up and 
publicity campaigns burn brightly. The singers who have been sal- 
vaged from that blaze are, primarily, of the type of Jarmila Novotna, 
a Czech singer of grace and mobility, Licia Albanese, possibly the last 
fine singer we shall have from Italy in this decade, the admirable 
Swedish tenor Jussi Bjoerling, the brilliant buffo Salvatore Baccaloni. 
The four of these, and half a dozen others whose names might be 
cited, are singers of sound gifts and accomplished mimetic skill who, 
in the years of plenty, would have had comparatively inconspicuous 
places in Metropolitan companies. With the exception of Bjoerling, 
not one of them has a de /uxe voice. But the appreciative listener will 
murmur a heartfelt thanks that the insanity of today’s Europe has 
contributed this one minor note of profit to the Metropolitan. 

That same situation has almost completely shut off the supply of 
all-important subsidiary artists — those who sing Guillot in Manon, 
Foltz in Meistersinger, Masetto in Don Giovanni, Reinmar in Tann- 
haiiser — without which no opera house can open its doors, and made 
available, by necessity, those opportunities for Americans. Thus there 
is a chance for apprentice work which did not formerly exist at the 
Metropolitan; plus the fair possibility that larger roles will be available 
when that course has been run. Since these are essentially character 
parts, in which the consideration of what is done is transcended by 
how it is done, it is incumbent upon the performer to acquire a knowl- 
edge of stage business, a consciousness of dramatic planning that 
would not be relevant to a singer concerned primarily with the notes 
of ‘Mi chiamano Mimi’ or ‘Le Roi de Thulé’. 


There is also a purely material point to be considered. Opera is, 
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today, not the be-all and end-all of a singer’s ambition that it was a 
generation ago. The widespread broadcasting of Metropolitan per- 
formances has established a mass interest in the personal appearances 
of opera singers that did not exist even in the Tetrazzini, Caruso and 
Sembrich days. Then, too, there are the films, in which the photogenic 
necessities are inexorable. Both of these have placed the opera singer, 
male and female, under obligation to preserve a kind of presentability, 
in pure physical terms, which cannot fail to increase the illusion they 
offer on the stage. There is also the possibility that Hollywood will 
have the effect of making a flamboyant personality out of a conscien- 
tious artist, as it did in the case of Gladys Swarthout. But the good, in 
the long run, outstrips the evil. 

For one to expect a Moscow Art Carmencita at the Metropolitan 
or a Group Theatre standard of ensemble is obviously preposterous so 
long as a loud high note is esteemed at greater value than a soft low 
one, and audiences split their palms in ecstasy at the sound of tenor’s 
tense B flat, dubious as the pitch may be. There are certain verities in 
the ordering of this world which cannot be denied, certain absurdities 
of procedure and evaluation to which the singer must defer as in- 
escapably as the statesman does when he becomes a politician in 
search of votes. But it is obviously a healthier situation for the lead- 
ing tenor to be the musicianly Bjoerling rather than the lachrymose 
Gigli, for the principal bass to be such a well-rounded artist as Pinza, 
for Lehmann’s Sieglinde to be the model rather than Jeritza’s, and 
the most venerated dramatic soprano to be a Flagstad rather than a 
bloated, insecure Larsen-Todsen or a conscienceless Rosa Ponselle. 
Even a trim, plausible and uncertain Lily Pons is preferable to the 


plump shrillness of Marion Talley. 


Since any opera company reflects, in its personnel, the attitude of 
the director, it is well to estimate in this the importance and character 
of Edward Johnson. As long ago as 1914, he attained a reputation as 
the first tenor to sing Parsifal in Italian. When he returned to America, 
it was to sing such roles as Pelléas, and Avito in L’ Amore dei Tre Re, 
in which his limitations as a vocalist were subordinate to the care, 
sensitivity and artfulness of his dramatic impersonations. Johnson 
himself would not contend that in an era of Caruso, Lauri-Volpi, 
Martinelli and Gigli his status as an artist was established by the 
mere volume of his voice or its upward flight. There was, rather, in 
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each of his characterizations a nub of reality, a sense of fitness and 
plausibility that made it distinctive. Obviously, then, his attitude 
toward operatic performance cannot be wholly a conventional one. 
One does not doubt that Johnson is any less sensitive than his pre- 
decessor Gatti to the Verdian dictum: ‘The theatre was not built to be 
empty.’ But one suspects that the present director takes a little more 
pride in how it is filled. 

What he has to contribute, more than anything else, is an expert 
as well as sympathetic appraisal of a singer’s problems, an estimate 
and understanding of the multitude of factors which comprise a 
rounded artistry. He can talk intelligently, as he did in a recent con- 
versation, of the special problems involved in operatic acting, of the 
difficulties of integration which confront a singing actor engrossed in 
the composition of a new role. Merely to study movement and gesture 
is not enough, he contends; for the kind of playing that is realistic and 
effective in a Booth Theatre, for example, would be utterly incon- 
spicuous in the 3000-seat Metropolitan. I had a personal illustration 
of this fact at the winter’s first performance of The Bartered Bride, of 
which the first act impressed me as particularly delightful from a seat 
in the grand tier. It was not until I mingled with my colleagues on the 
orchestra floor that I discovered their discontent with the ‘mugging’ 
and over-acting which was necessary to project an effect as far as the 
seat I had just left. 

Johnson knows too that the dramatic actor has no other problem 
than the one of vitalizing a character in terms of the author’s text, and 
in relation to his fellow actors. But the singing actor must consider 
more stringent limitations: he must plan his action so that his face is 
toward the conductor for an important cue; he must arrange to be 
beside another singer for the climax of a duet; he must adapt the steps 
he takes — in joy or anger — toward an exit to the amount of music 
he must sing, often in deference to a musical pattern planned by the 
composer for purely selfish reasons, with little more than passing 
concern for its relevance to the movement of the people on the stage. 
But he knows, too, that even the most hackneyed ensembles of a stock 
repertory opera can be enhanced by fluency and ease on the stage, 
that a simple realistic gesture is preferable to a stagey elaborate one, 
that in the slow motion of opera it is frequently wiser to do little than 
much. A consciousness of these distinctions differentiates the singing 
actor from the singer who acts only when he has nothing else to do. 
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His problem, then, is to impart this realization to the artists of the 
future, those young American and foreign vocalists who must be the 
mainstay of the company in the near future, and if present events 
continue their trend, in the distant future too. Johnson has undertaken 
to do this in ways both visible and unsuspected. Of the latter, there 
is the unpublicized instance of Johnson’s sending six young female 
members of the company to a prominent New York dramatic coach 
on a scholarship, merely to learn how to ‘walk, stand and carry a fan’, 
to quote his own words. He was pleased not only by the progress they 
made, but also by the decision of all six to pay for further training. 

Further indications of the underlying attitude in Johnson’s mind 
may be seen in the engagement of such conductors as Bruno Walter 
and Italo Montemezzi last season to direct specific works, and the 
addition of Wallerstein to the producing staff which already included 
the able Graf and the scholarly Sachse. The absence of such forceful 
personalities in the Metropolitan of the immediate past has put in the 
background the orchestral elements of the performances. Moreover, 
somebody must, inevitably, take charge of a performance; and when 
that somebody is not the conductor in the pit but the highest-paid 
singer on the stage, the results are certain to be destructive to unity 
and ensemble. 

In his efforts, Johnson has had particular aid from Leinsdorf and 
Walter, men at opposite points of their careers as conductors, but 
equally susceptible to the stimulation of fresh, cooperative talents. It 
was Leinsdorf, for example, who aided Steber to her conspicuously 
successful debut by insisting that the fearsome role of Sophie in 
Rosenkavalier was the one precisely suited to her talents. He was given 
his way reluctantly, and found his faith soundly rewarded by the 
singer’s splendid performance. Walter was disposed to prefer the ex- 
perienced singers he had worked with in Europe for key roles in Don 
Giovanni and The Bartered Bride. When circumstances compelled the 
substitution of certain young Americans in those parts, he hand- 
somely admitted his error and attacked his task with doubled en- 
thusiasm, stimulated anew by their vitality and eagerness. 

It must be understood that the restoration of such rusty machinery 
as the Metropolitan’s to smooth efficient functioning is accompanied 
by wrenches, grinding and friction. One young singer who demon- 
strated her worth with an excellent Octavian and a continuously 
improving Cherubino (in Nozze di Figaro) was seriously tempted by a 
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Hollywood offer largely because the opportunities for creative work, 
for growth and improvement seemed as remote at the Metropolitan as 
original effort by a workman on a production line. Events of the past 
season and the promise of better things in the coming one may have 
altered her opinion. Then, too, it seems absurd that a singer capable of 
so regal and winning a performance as Rose Bampton’s Alceste should 
have been denied the opportunity of creating the role at the premiére, 
simply because the management confused her with the gawky per- 
former of the same name who lumbered through Gioconda a decade 
ago. 

All this suggests that there is still much to be done both in ap- 
praising the capacities of the company and putting them to sound use. 
It is certainly a fallacy to assume that maximum results can be 
achieved in a season of sixteen weeks, when the performers are under 
no discipline for the other two-thirds of the year. The summer theatre 
has proven its indubitable value to Broadway in the grooming of new 
talent and the trial-by-fire of fresh dramatic material. Is it not likely 
that an adaptation of the idea to the operatic field, in a specific few 
summer theatres, would contribute much to the development of our 
younger singers by giving them additional opportunities for study and 
performance? One can hardly suggest a Meistersinger for Ogunquit, 
but there are scores by Donizetti and even Mozart which can be 
performed with a chamber orchestra and a limited personnel. Given 
properly mobile scenery and a sufficiently imaginative production, it is 
_ quite possible that they would be decided draws on one night a week 
through the straw-hat circuit. And the animated productions I visual- 
ize would certainly be preferable, in such established musical centres 
as Lewisohn Stadium, Robin Hood Dell and the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Pavillion, to the dreary Carmens and Fausts presented each summer. 

In the Metropolitan itself, the break-down of the traditional 
opposition to guest conductors opens the way for much that can be 
stimulating and profitable. Walter’s success (at the box-office as well as 
in the theatre) should open the way for the engagement of Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Fritz Busch, both scheduled to be active in New York 
this season. I do not mention Toscanini, for that would seem too 
obvious. But a Bohéme by Beecham, a Nozze di Figaro by Busch, an 
Otello by Toscanini would mark another long stride toward the artistic 
respectability to which the Metropolitan has finally turned its gaze. 
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ALONG with the usual light- 
headed films that summer carried 
in its wake, there were enough 
good pictures to keep the constant 
moviegoer content. Light-headed, 
maybe, but full- bodied, too, was 
Here Comes Mr. Fordan, the com- 
edy of men and angels that Alex- 
ander Hall made, with Robert 
Montgomery in the lead, Claude 
Rains as Mr. Jordan and James 
Gleason, left, as the sorely tried 
manager. Sergeant York, below, 
had its humors too, but the homely 
sort, purveyed by that expert at 
earthy characters, Gary Cooper. 
Howard Hawks dealt grandly with 
this saga of a world-war hero and 
was greatly assisted by his star as 
well as by Margaret Wycherly, 
Walter Brennan and Joan Leslie. 


Warners 








RKO 








THE LITTLE FOXES 


Things are not as amiable as they appear on the surface in this photograph 
of a family group listening to a duet. All the tensions, all the asperities that 
lurked beneath the usually polite surface of Lillian Hellman’s play have re 
transferred in full force to Samuel Goldwyn’s screen version, enhanced, if 
possible, by William Wyler’s direction and Gregg Toland’s relentless cam- 

era. Patricia Collinge, Carl Benton Reid, Charles Dingle and Dan Duryea, 

who were all in the original stage production, move ably to the screen, where 
Miss Collinge’s delineation of a highborn, ineffectual woman who drinks 
comes across particularly well. Dominating the proceedings in the picture 
above, and all through the film, is Bette Davis as Regina, brilliantly played, 

although lacking somewhat the sardonic humor and the lust for living that 
gave roundness to Tallulah Bankhead’s portrayal. A bright newcomer, 
Teresa Wright, is also here, as Alexandra, the daughter who grows up. 

















THE STARS LOOK DOWN 


Carol Reed, whose mystery melodramas like Night Train and Girl in the 
News were well stocked with surprises, engineered a surprise of his own by 
producing this saga of Welsh miners, The Stars Look Down. There are no 
mysteries in this film, in fact its tremendous impact comes from the inev- 
itability of its march to a tragic climax. It is a tale told without compro- 
mise, and the newsreel quality of the photography carries the weight of 
realism with it. Michael Redgrave leads the cast with Margaret Lockwood 
and Emlyn Williams, whose own play about a Welsh miner, The Corn Is 
Green, still holds the New York stage. 


MGM 








Vandamm 


Katharine Cornell’s polished and elegant production of The Doctor’s Dilemma 
which brightened Broadway’s last season is now on tour, with Colin Keith- 
Johnson as Sir Colenso Ridgeon, the doctor in the case. 
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Between Two Wars 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


eee Submarine Sinks British Ship; Distinguished Theatre 
Magnate Lost!’ The date under the screaming headline is not 
1941 but 1915. The Lusitania has been sunk, Charles Frohman is dead 
and an epoch in American theatre history has come to an end. Glance 
at the list of actors Charles Frohman and his contemporaries — George 
Tyler, William Harris, David Belasco—launched, managed or 
starred, and the pre-war theatre comes to life: William Gillette, Mrs. 
Fiske, Maude Adams, David Warfield, Otis Skinner, May Robson, 
Ethel Barrymore, Margaret Anglin, Laurette Taylor. Managers in 
those days were astute pickers of potential leading man or leading 
woman material. They held their incipient stars or successful players 
under contract and managed and handled their careers for them, treat- 
ing them — as Laurette Taylor laughingly described it — ‘like a string 
of mettlesome race horses’. It was their business to keep their stars 
shining in their remunerative orbits on Broadway and across the conti- 
nent, providing them every year with a proper vehicle, touring them 
through the key cities of the country, and seeing to it that their time 
was profitably filled. 

The system had its virtues: actors, once they reached a certain 
eminence, could depend on the backing of able businessmen; they 
could rest on the assurance that someone was planning for them, build- 
ing their prestige, watching for suitable plays with roles that were 
often cut to their pattern and that always provided centre stage for 
their particular gifts. 

But already, in 1916, John Rankin Towse, looking backward as 
critics are apt to do, lamented that ‘during the last sixty years the art 
of acting has steadily declined’, that there was not upon the American 
stage ‘a single player, male or female, of the first rank’. A state of 
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things which he laid squarely at the door of the ‘commercial star and 
circuit system’. 

From the vantage ground of today Mr. Towse’s complaint seems 
surprising. His epoch still boasted a remarkable number of male and 
female players of stellar rank, but whether that fact was ever con- 
ducive to the artistic health and vitality of the theatre as a whole is an- 
other matter. The theatre in Mr. Towse’s day was not suffering from 
a lack of actors but from a plethora of acting. Even as he wrote, a 
change was in the air, a revolution which has placed the production as 
a whole — script, acting, direction and mise-en-scéne — above any 
of its component parts, demanding of the actor that he take his right- 
ful place both in relation to the other actors on the stage and to the 
author’s intention. Today the ‘star vehicle’ has given place to the 
play, though there are still on our stage actors and actresses who, in 
their varying ways and with their various and highly personal methods 
and skills, can illustrate for us the brilliance of the great tradition — 
players such as Ethel Barrymore, Ina Claire, Jane Cowl, Laura Hope 
Crews, Arthur Byron, George M. Cohan, Walter Huston. On the 
whole, however, our theatre has become a theatre of ensemble per- 
formance, of a high standard in production as a unit. At its best it 
offers to every actor on the stage equal opportunity within the scope 
of the playwright’s plan. Mr. Towse might possibly complain that it 
lacked glittering highlights, but no discerning critic could doubt that 
it has at last, in Percy Hammond’s words, ‘turned the waters of 
histrionism into the wine of life’. 

Even before Mr. Towse’s time there had been signs and portents of 
a shift in acting styles. The endless controversies over the relative 
merits of Duse and Bernhardt were in a sense forerunners of the 
change. Duse’s genius set her far ahead of her time. She was unique 
— an artist with a poet’s vision who, in a day of bombast and fustian, 
brought a penetrating realism and sensitivity to the stage. Bernhardt, 
on the other hand, was the apotheosis of an epoch and a style, a 
superb example of the ‘dominant mime’. When she came to New York 
during the last war as Ambassador without Portfolio from embattled 
France, she was old, broken, lamentable, yet she could still turn a 
drab theatre into a place of wonder; banners waved and cymbals 
clashed as she spoke. Sarah could be nothing but a star, overbearing, 
ruthless, possessing the stage, the play, the audience. Her last, brief 
sojourn marked the close of the spectacular ‘great actor’ era. ‘She is 
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the ultimate word in calculated, detailed histrionicism,’ a contempo- 
rary critic wrote, ‘and she represents, today at least, the most sinister 
and most potent superstition of the stage.’ 

France, however, contributed more than an example of an ancient 
splendor. One of the early exponents of the new attack on the art of 
acting came from Paris when Jacques Copeau, founder of the Théatre 
du Vieux-Colombier, arrived to lecture and to run a theatre. Copeau 
was a leader and an innovator in the actor’s theatre. The players he 
brought with him — Jouvet, Dullin, Suzanne Bing, Valentine Tessier 
— were trained to play together in a brilliant and fiery exchange that 
was an astonishment and a delight to American audiences unused to 
such expert partnership. Here was no single actor preempting the spot- 
light, but a group of vigorous and individual personalities trained to 
play together, enhancing each other’s performance, presenting a 
rounded whole. Copeau himself, as director, dominated the scene, but 
his company were one with him in their understanding of his theoretic 
and practical attack on the art of acting. Writing in THEATRE ARTs of 
Copeau’s production of Les Fréres Karamazov, Rollo Peters exclaimed: 
‘Here is something for the American theatre to feel and profit by: a 
sincerity, a mastery of a true technique. . . . Through the passion 
of this sincerity, out of the fusion of the individual actors, Life rises 
before us.’ 

Even before Copeau’s advent, the Abbey Players came from Ire- 
land and Granville Barker from England with the revelations of what 
directors, designers and acting companies of the new school could do 
with the material which playwrights such as Ibsen, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Granville Barker and the Irish playwrights were providing. 

Broadway as a whole, however, was blandly indifferent to these 
early manifestations of an order which was before long to influence it 
profoundly. Bayard Veiller, writing, many years later, of this period 
which saw the production of his enormously successful The Thir- 
teenth Chair, does not mention the Abbey Players, Copeau, Granville 
Barker, or that final and most important influence on American acting 
technique, the Moscow Art Theatre, anywhere in his delightfully 
colloquial and vivid reminiscences. 

But whether Broadway recognized it or not, a change was immi- 
nent and was taking place both on the periphery of the theatre, on the 
improvised stages where the Neighborhood, the Washington Square 


and the Provincetown players were experimenting with new forms, and 
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in the very heart of the legitimate theatre itself where no less a prince- 
ling than John Barrymore was turning his mind and his very great 
talents to the service of the best in the theatre. His performances dur- 
ing the years between Fustice in 1916 and Hamlet in 1922 made clear, 
as Percy Hammond phrased it in a contemporary review, that ‘acting 
is an art, not a knack, and that its practitioners may at times divest 
the phrase “histrionic genius” of its more odious significance’. Barry- 
more, he said, ‘makes an art of truths instead of a trade of mendacities’. 

The phrase might well stand for the efforts of the whole group of 
actors, young and old, who, under the leadership of such directors as 
Winthrop Ames and Arthur Hopkins, were hammering at the citadel 
of the slick and the effective, who were breaking away from the exter- 
nal and traditional, and seeking a new approach to a new theatre. 
While Chu Chin Chow roared across the stage at the Manhattan Opera 
House, and David Belasco starred Lenore Ulric in Tiger Rose, Arthur 
Hopkins presented Alla Nazimova in The Wild Duck. Ever since Nazi- 
mova had come to New York with Orlenev in 1905, her remarkable 
gifts as an actress and her technical approach, so different from that of 
the average American performer, had arrested attention. She had re- 
mained in America and was, especially in her interpretation of Ibsen, 
a forerunner of that style of acting which exchanged external effective- 
ness for inner veracity. She had also brought with her from her early 
training in Russia a strong sense of ensemble, a willingness to help 
her fellow actors and to give them their rightful share of the stage, a 
procedure so unusual with stars of the day that it was commented on 
by both critics and fellow players. 

With the end of the war new impulses were released all along 
the line. The post-war playwrights demanded a new type of acting. 
Eugene O’Neill, just emerging from below Washington Square, had to 
find players able and willing to wrestle with his hard-driven, haunted 
women, his rough-hewn men, actors who were willing to share the 
stage with their fellows and could cope with the bitter, violent world of 
sea and earth which O’Neill brought into the closed confines of the 
theatre. Richard Bennett, Mary Morris, Charles Gilpin, Louis Wol- 
heim were among those able to adapt themselves quickly to the pecul- 
iar blending of the ultra-realistic and the poetic which his early 
dramas demanded. Pauline Lord in Anna Christie was a perfect exam- 
ple of a type of acting which forswore external artifice. 

By the time the Moscow Art Theatre, long heralded in the pages of 
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THEATRE ARTS, had arrived in New York, the ‘ensemble ideal’ already 
had its few but ardent supporters among the younger men and women 
of the theatre. The actual vision of that theatre of ‘inner meaning’ 
in the full flower of its maturity with its stage full of outstanding 
performers, its technique of evoking mood, its perfection of group per- 
formance, was both a challenge and a stimulus to those who thought 
at all about their art. The Moscow Art Theatre came and went, leaving 
behind it an ideal, a legend, and two or three teachers and directors 
who have handed on, in more or less recognizable form, the mysteries 
of what has come to be called the Stanislavski method. Stanislavski 
himself did not invent a new art of acting, as his autobiography, that 
immortal record of an artist in pursuit of the ideal, amply illustrates. 
He drew his inspiration from many sources, from the tradition of the 
Saxe-Meiningen players, from the theories and practice of Appia and 
Craig, from his observation of contemporary players and his experi- 
ments both as actor and director. Thanks to his unusual gifts as a 
teacher, he was able to analyze his experiences and to expound them 
in the form of a universally applicable acting technique. 

All these influences, European and indigenous, were hastening a 
change which forward-looking critics such as Percy Hammond were 
heralding with enthusiasm. Selections from his reviews, recently pub- 
lished by his son John Hammond under the title of This Atom in the 
Audience, attest his early and continuous battle for a newer and more 
honest form of acting. ‘I recall,’ he writes, ‘that back in 1917 there 
was a confluence of acting celebrities in Chicago . . . all successful 
stars. Comparing their performances with those of the youngsters who 
surrounded them, you could see the art of acting in process of change. 
The veterans were explicit and conscious of their audience. They were 
large exhibitions of themselves and the wares of their personalities. 
In their cynical shrewdness as showmen they thought that you wanted 
them to cheat, to take the creation of a playwright and endow it with 
strange warts and wens, stutters and sniffles, acrobatics, elocutions, 
and demeanors that appealed to you as curious rather than real. A 
long association with the theatre had made the theatre more real to 
these magnificos than life, and they acted actors rather than human 
beings. 

‘How different in many cases was the playing of the minor parts. 
In them you would detect few artificial devices. Disdaining the his- 
trionic tradition, the junior performers did not exploit themselves nor 
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act by chart, but blended their own individuality with that of the 
role. . . . The actor’s art had commenced to mature.’ 

The youngsters who were beginning to make themselves known 
during the super-active theatrical decade bounded by 1920 and 1930 
were, indeed, setting a new pattern. Some of them, like Katharine 
Cornell, had appeared with the Washington Square Players in their 
brief war-time existence, but most of them came along in the usual way 
of the professional theatre, a small part here, a better part there, stock 
experience, touring companies. Trained in the theatre, they were able 
to take from it such of its traditions and techniques as would serve 
them, while infusing new life, new reality, new restraint and sensitivity 
into their art. Katharine Cornell appeared in 4 Bill of Divorcement 
in 1921 and by 1925 was acclaimed for her ‘penetrating personality’ 
and her ‘inborn capacity to be real’, Lynn Fontanne also made her 
first major hit in Dudcy in 1921 and followed it quickly with a whole 
series of Theatre Guild productions beginning with The Guardsman 
in 1924. Alfred Lunt, fresh from his success in Outward Bound, joined 
forces with her under the Guild’s aegis. Together they developed their 
highly individual comedy style, a ‘playing together’ which had in it 
many of the elements of the older acting tradition, but was colored by 
their keen sense of the theatre as a whole, the impulse which led Alfred 
Lunt to maintain, as Morton Eustis reports in Players at Work, that 
the ‘actor is not a creative but an interpretive artist. His one and only 
job is to work within the play, to translate the ideas of the author. The 
play itself is what counts.’ 

The twenties also saw the emergence of Helen Hayes, a veteran 
with eighteen years’ experience out of her brief span of twenty-four, 
when she played the impish Egypt in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra in 
1925. As Maggie Wylie in What Every Woman Knows in 1926 and 
in Coquette (1927), she demonstrated her technical virtuosity, her range 
and her skill, giving in the latter a deeply moving and sensitive per- 
formance and building toward that eminence she has since achieved in 
such roles as the Queens in Mary of Scotland and Victoria Regina. 

While these young talents were making their way to the front, a 
number of actors and actresses who might be said to bridge the span 
between the old and the new held centre stage. The twenties were 
conspicuous for brilliant, sometimes even startling performances 
which have already become historic: Jane Cowl in Romeo and Fuliet, 
Jeanne Eagels in Rain, Louis Wolheim in The Hairy Ape and What 
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Price Glory?, Helen Menken in Seventh Heaven, Eva Le Gallienne in 
The Swan, Joseph Schildkraut in The Firebrand, Basil Sydney in the 
modern-dress Hamlet, Leslie Howard in Berkeley Square, Richard Har- 
rison in The Green Pastures. Clare Eames and Emily Stevens each had 
their all-too-brief moments of promise and flowering before death 
claimed them. Lost to the theatre, also, were a whole generation of 
actors, ‘male and female players of the first rank’, lured by the 
movies: Lionel Barrymore, Douglas Fairbanks, Roland Young, 
Lionel Atwill, and later Paul Muni, Clark Gable, Spencer Tracy, 
Franchot Tone. All these actors and many more brightened a decade 
which brought to New York another illustration of the actor’s art 
through Mei Lan Fang, who came in 1930 bearing in his delicate hands 
the infinite treasures of a great and exotic tradition. Though the play- 
bills for the Chinese actors’ season in New York featured Mei Lan 
Fang, and his great personal gifts set him apart from his fellows, as 
genius is always set apart, yet every member of the Chinese company 
was an expert craftsman, trained in the technique of his calling and 
equally responsible with every other actor on the stage for the bal- 
anced and perfect presentation of the play. 

The thirties, with its shift in thought and in playwriting emphasis 
from analysis of the individual to analysis of the social order, stimu- 
lated even further the trend toward ensemble acting, toward the bal- 
anced, integrated production and away from the old star system. While 
our leading players — our Katharine Cornells, Helen Hayeses and 
Lunts — continued by the sheer merit of their performances, their in- 
creasing ability and power, to lead the field, they demanded first-rate 
support, they built around them adequate companies, they became 
more and more interested in direction and management and in the 
launching of rounded, high-calibre productions. Maurice Evans, a 
newcomer on the American scene, leaped at once to spectacular success 
with his Richard II and proceeded by adding Hamlet (in its entirety), 
Henry IV, Part 1 and (with Helen Hayes) Twelfth Night to his list in 
building a popular Shakespearean theatre with the elements of a 
repertory company. 

At the same time younger actors were beginning to band together. 
They were influenced, consciously or unconsciously, not only by the 
theories and practice of the European repertory theatres, but also by 
the work of pioneer groups like the Neighborhood Playhouse, where an 
acting company, working together for years, had produced master- 
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pieces of ensemble such as The Little Clay Cart and The Dybbuk, and 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory which, while making use of a 
‘resident’ company, supplemented by such visiting stars as Alla Nazi- 
mova and Jacob Ben Ami, was particularly successful in building up a 
classic repertory theatre at reasonable box-office prices. The young 
people of the thirties were steeped in social consciousness. Their acting 
theories were colored and given a driving force by their political pre- 
occupations, a combination which produced the Theatre Union, the 
Actors Repertory and, most important of all, the Group Theatre, 
which was preeminently an actors’ theatre and triumphed as such in 
the plays suited to its pronounced individuality, particularly the plays 
of its own ‘find’, Clifford Odets. 

With a new decade and a new war, the scene shifts again. The 
young actor has a different world to face in the theatre as in life. He 
can no longer receive his professional training and serve his apprentice- 
ship in a vigorous if crassly commercial theatre world, as Helen Hayes, 
Ina Claire, Lynn Fontanne and all our great comics did. The theatre 
as a school is dwindling, but the schools of the theatre increase by 
leaps and bounds, particularly in colleges and universities where 
youngsters who have never seen a ‘flesh show’ study avidly the mys- 
teries of an art they do not know. The youngest generation of actors 
are coming from this source and from the many schools devoted ex- 
clusively to the theatre where the group and ensemble ideals are 
strongly advocated. They come into a theatre which takes for granted 
the necessity of a complete and integrated production, that has ac- 
cepted the director, the playwright, the designer, as co-creators with 
the actor of the theatre’s magic — a theatre in which the ‘star system’ 
of Mr. Towse’s day has been replaced by the balanced, unified pro- 
duction. The theatre has grown up. But, as John Mason Brown has 
pointed out, ‘during the very years in which our theatre has come to 
its exciting maturity, its professional empire has shrunk’. As it con- 
tinues to shrink, the fate of the spoken word lies more and more in the 
hands of the youngsters who in every state of the union are thinking, 
talking and making theatre. They will, if they have anything creative 
in them, pour the old and imperishable wine of theatre into new bot- 
tles, remake the theatre world more nearly to their heart’s desire. 
The old world is being destroyed; a new world, both real and mimic, 
will surely be rebuilt on broader foundations and to a nobler music. 
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FOUR YOUNG DES 


HOWARD BAY 


Because the theatre has not been beyond the reach of hard times, the day of 
the designer who could specialize in any one type of production carefully 
selected to fit his particular style has long passed. Today’s young scenic 
artists have had to reach far beyond the limited portals of commercial Broad- 

way shows to find their opportunities. Howard Bay, for instance, came to 
notice with his functional setting for John Howard Lawson’s Marching Song 
done by the Theatre Union. For the Federal Theatre he designed an experi- 
mental production of the Auden-Isherwood The Dog Beneath the Skin; the 
economical but expressive decor for Life and Death of an American and the 
memorable tenements of One-Third of a Nation were his. Since that time 
his designs have graced straight Broadway shows such as The Fifth Column 
and The Little Foxes, but his name still appears on the outskirts, too. He can 
be found doing sets for Leon Barzin’s promising project at Carnegie Hall, 
where young singers and an expert young orchestra are performing little- fi 
operas with style. Or he appears with a drawing of the Diogenes Club and 
Lunchroom, above, for Marc Blitzstein’s musical play, No for an Answer, 
which looks longingly towards Broadway although it has so far come no 
closer to the centre of town than Mecca Temple. 
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When Theresa Helburn’s translation of the André Birabeau comedy, The Little 
Dark Horse, appears on Broadway during the winter, it will be in the setting 
which John Koenig provided for its Westport tryout this summer. His name 
has so far reached Broadway rarely — costumes for Pa/ Joey last winter, sets 
and costumes for Charley’s Aunt. But he has not been idle elsewhere. Be- 
sides summers spent as designer to the Westchester Playhouse in Mount 
Kisco and the Country Theatre in Westport, he has been Assistant Director 
to the Museum Theatre in Baltimore where theatre productions as well as 
museum exhibits are prepared quite uninhibited by awe of their surround- 
ings. Mr. Koenig’s hand has been in films, too, and in December he will 
return to Baltimore to stage a dramatized exhibit of movie sets and costumes. 



































SAMUEL LEVE 


Samuel Leve’s first backdrop on Broadway was the brick wall of the Mercury 
Theatre, in Orson Welles’ notable production of Julius Caesar. His imagina- 
tion, howev er, is not limited to the dimensions of the tiny Mercury stage, as 
this design for Tristan and Isolde shows. Like Howard Bay, Mr. Leve has a 
record of work in the Federal Theatre, where he took full ade antage of the 
chance to broaden his theatre scope. Last spring he made the lone but 
versatile setting for William Saroyan’s The Beautiful People; and this year, 
besides being represented with Tristan at the Metropolitan Opera House, he 
is announced to set Edwin Self’s The Distant City, coming to town under 
John Tuerk’s aegis with Gladys George in the lead, and the Maurice Evans- 
Margaret Webster Macbeth, in which Judith Anderson will be co-starred. 














CARL KENT 


While Carl Kent waits to see his own union number for the first time on a 
Broadway production, he limbers up his designing pencils with projects for 
plays he has liked, such as Yohn Henry, Native Son and Somewhere in France, 
a design for which is seen here. He has worked besides for several of the 
already established designers, and has tried his hand at easel paintings of 
theatre subjects and at sketching movie scenarios; he has even been found 
writing songs and lyrics for musical shows. 




















Broadway and the Negro Drama 
ALAIN LOCKE 


mage could be no more convincing indication of the vital place of 
the drama of Negro life in contemporary American drama than 
the impressive succession in the last twenty years of plays like The 
Emperor Jones, Roseanne, All God’s Chillun Got Wings, In Abraham’ s 
Bosom, Porgy, Run, Little Chillun, The Green Pastures, Stevedore, 
Porgy and Bess, Mulatto, Mamba’s Daughters, and in 1941 — Cabin in 
the Sky and Native Son. These highlights of the Broadway record are a 
substantial contribution to our best native drama, and, as such, they 
stand to Broadway’s everlasting credit. But along with a consideration 
of what Broadway has done must go some critical consideration of 
what has not, as yet, been done. 

Close scrutiny of the panorama of the last two decades reveals, 
along with precedent-making advances, serious gaps and unexpected 
shadows. On the quantitative side, after all, the tally of significant 
Negro plays does not total a distinctive play a season. Qualitatively, 
the survey is still more disquieting. These peak successes are too 
isolated and disconnected: Broadway has not built up as yet what is 
most essential for Negro drama — a plateau of sustained use and 
support of those Negro materials, human and dramatic, which, from 
time to time, it has so significantly revealed and so successfully ex- 
ploited. Sporadic support and intermittent interest have thus wrought 
havoc with many of the best possibilities. Good, even great actors 
have gone to seed, and forward-looking precedents have closed in 
again as timorous lapses have followed some of the boldest innova- 
tions. With the courage of its own successes, Broadway could have ex- 
tended at least a half dozen of the above plays into a sustained tradi- 
tion of original and typically American drama. 

This failure is due in part to general faults of the commercial 
theatre. But for a newly developing field of drama, with its inevitable 
novelties of theme and talents, orthodox and conventional notions are 
the least profitable of all possible procedures, and the results are 
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bound to be meagre. Many if not most of these Negro successes, 
though technically to Broadway’s credit, were not due to Broadway’s 
Own initiative, perspicacity or courage. They were taken over from 
the more flexible experimentalism and hardier social courage of the 
tributary theatre. Particularly, as with The Emperor Fones, Porgy, 
Native Son, they were the product of unorthodox direction. Indeed, 
Broadway would do well to look still more closely, if only for hints and 
cues, at the materials available in the Negro Little Theatre repertory 
and its acting groups. The rarer possibilities of Negro drama will 
never be revealed by the ‘big producer’s’ searchlight hunting in the 
fixed direction of his past successes or in the arbitrary focus of what 
he thinks the public wants. Nor will his production methods ever un- 
fold the characteristic talents of the Negro singer, dancer or actor; 
indeed in too many cases already has this routine treatment taken 
the spontaneity, vitality and true folkiness out of our Negro artists 
and left a bizarre hybrid in its place. Sound future development will 
require instead the patient lantern, carefully exploring the full field, 
especially the dark corners. There, as often before, will be found the 
truly fresh novelties which theatrical concoction can never duplicate. 

This is not said in carping criticism, but with full appreciation of the 
progress that has been made, and with the realization that the past 
Broadway season has given us in Cabin in the Sky one of the most 
genuine expressions of Negro comedy, and in Native Son what is in- 
contestably one of the deepest and most unconventional of Negro 
tragedies. All the more reason, then, to be critical of whatever barriers 
yet stand between us and the fullest possible development of Negro 
drama and Negro acting. 

As to the Negro actor, there still remains a double handicap: on 
the one hand, wet-blanketing direction toning down the spontaneous, 
improvising character of true Negro acting; the same direction 
exaggerating, on the other hand, the superficially theatrical and sup- 
posedly ‘typical’. In private, Negro actors complain of this unceas- 
ingly, but are too docile — largely because of precarious employ- 
ment — in accepting before the public the yoke of the Broadway 
stereotypes. One could name a score of expensive failures due mainly 
to this short-sighted insistence on acting stereotypes and dramatic 
clichés. One instructive example may be allowed for illustration — 
the recent failure of ohn Henry, a sterile hybrid of successes like 
Porgy, Green Pastures and Show Boat. Its obvious theatrical tricks not 
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only proved a smothering blanket for the magnetic talents of Paul 
Robeson, but even more tragically placed in temporary stalemate a 
dramatic theme destined eventually to produce one of the most 
characteristic of all Negro-American dramas. It is some consolation 
to learn of a more genuine folk treatment of the John Henry saga, 
Natural Man by Theodore Browne, a Negro dramatist, promisingly 
tried out by Harlem amateurs — The American Negro Theatre. 

In this matter of Negro acting, managerial Broadway has barely 
learned the true secret of its effective appeal. Often slyly insinuated 
between the lines of pat, imposed routines, it is without doubt the 
subtle and spontaneous interpolations — the equivalents in acting of 
the rhythmic spontaneity and vitality so familiar now in Negro music 
— which, we should recall, was similarly stifled by imposed formulas 
before it broke itself loose. What has been responsible for the recent 
triumphs of Negro acting has been the partial release of such latent 
dramatic power by sympathetic and non-routine direction, such as 
that of James Light, Jasper Deeter, Rouben Mamoulian, Marc 
Connelly, John Houseman, Orson Welles — to mention the outstand- 
ing few. Oddly, but encouragingly enough, the artistic successes have 
also been the box-office successes. On this point, one need only con- 
trast the reverent, magnetic, completely absorbed impersonation of 
‘De Lawd’ by Richard Harrison, a triumph against the grain of pre- 
vious Broadway tradition, with the tinsel fustian and superficial 
theatricality of the movie version of The Green Pastures, which fol- 
lowed strictly the most orthodox Broadway-Hollywood tradition. 
Lest the travesty of the latter be put down too much to the limitations 
of Rex Ingram’s talents rather than to stereotyped direction, let us 
cite the same actor’s effective role of ‘Lucifer, Jr.’, under better and 
freer direction, in Cabin in the Sky. Putting aside, once for all, the 
dangerous myth that the Negro is a ‘natural born actor’, we may 
conclude that the Negro actor certainly needs direction, and before 
that training, but both along lines of his own instinctive patterns and 
idioms of expression. 

One of these acting fortes, any close observer can verify, is an un- 
usual mastery of body pantomime, too often crowded out nowadays 
on both the vaudeville and the legitimate stage by the concern for 
lines and routine cues. It is significant that stellar actors like Ethel 
Waters, Dooley Wilson, Georgette Harvey and Canada Lee are 
veterans of vaudeville, where in a humble but effective way they have 
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acquired mastery of this most basic form of dramatic expression. 
Personally I would sack many lines of clever script rather than dis- 
pense, for example, with the pantomime ‘ad-lib-ing’ of Ethel Waters 
and Dooley Wilson in Cabin in the Sky. In scene after scene, Miss 
Waters’ gesture-portrayals are priceless, particularly the emotional 
duel of Petunia’s pagan and Christian souls; and so, too, is Dooley 
Wilson’s kaleidoscopic ebb and flow of sin and virtue under the stress 
of temptation. In more serious setting, one sees the same skills at the 
core of Canada Lee’s body portrayals of Bigger Thomas’ tensions 
and suppressed desires, registered in restrained but electrically charged 
postures and gestures. These are the stuff of pure unadulterated 
drama, and directors, playwrights and critics should know where they 
come from, and mine the deep ores of latent drama they indicate. 

Through ignoring this, even that original Broadway bonanza of 
Negro musical comedy has been worked out — until someone has the 
genius to re-work it freshly. Routines, trite slapstick, and stock scenes 
and situations have about taken all the spontaneity and charm from 
what was the old vital refreshment of Shuffle Along, Eliza, Running 
Wild, Black Rhapsody, and even the first few versions of Blackbirds. 
Yet a finely naive and whimsical thing like Harry Minturn’s Swing 
Mikado — product, let us note, of the freer taste of the Federal 
Theatre Project — is there to prove that these well-springs are not 
dried up, but only overlooked and untapped. The expensive, stereo- 
typed Hot Mikado — the admitted talent of Bojangles Robinson 
notwithstanding — told the other side of the story, as the octopus 
formula reached out and crushed such a promising new thing back 
into the conventional mould. A real scent for vital novelty should 
have taken the clue from the earlier production and found a new 
lode-mine of Negro dance and music in the ballet chorus and the 
cantata-operetta. Because of its exotic character, it was perhaps 
pardonable for Broadway to have overlooked the suggestive novel- 
ties of Kykunkor, the African dance-ballet, but not to have seen in 
the Swing Mikado the new horizons of Negro musical comedy was, 
it seems to me, unpardonable. The crippling vogue of the stock 
formulas has even invaded the Negro vaudeville circuits, and less and 
less of what is novel and spontaneous is to be seen even there. 

As to the legitimate stage, it is simply Broadway’s loss that the 
best Negro talent comes so sporadically, and often so tragically late, 
to its wider, more discriminating audiences. It is simply naive to 
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marvel over the sudden ‘discoveries’ of such talent when really sea- 
soned actors get their first rare chance on Broadway. Before their 
Broadway debuts, for example, Charles Gilpin, Evelyn Ellis, Rose 
McClendon, Leigh Whipper were veterans of the Negro stage, and, 
further, had been schooled in the exacting versatility of stock reper- 
tory. Richard Harrison’s forty years in the wilderness of the amateur 
stage and the elocutionist’s recital platform, the consequent fact that 
De Lawd was his first as well as his last adequate role, was a general 
loss to the American stage. Gilpin’s case was similar: years of obscure 
Negro stock playing before his one late chance at Broadway and the 
greater public. And but for the experimentation of the Provincetown 
Theatre and the insight of Marc Connelly, we might never have had 
either. Rose McClendon, acknowledged great actress that she was, 
died without ever having had a fully adequate role, when, in view of 
her obvious stellar capacities, it would have been the best sort of 
gamble to have commissioned a play for her. Again, audiences that 
today are stunned with what seems the sudden emergence of Canada 
Lee could have been well prepared for his current success from his pre- 
vious performances in the Harlem unit of the Federal Theatre’s 
Macbeth and his admirable playing of Christophe in their Haiti. Un- 
doubtedly there in that daring primitive version of Macbeth was 
developed the rapport that made it possible for Orson Welles to co- 
create in so short a time the colossally difficult title role of Bigger 
Thomas. To mention one last instance, Katherine Dunham and her 
brilliant dancing troupe of Cabin in the Sky are products of the labor 
stage and repertory recital encouragement. All of which underscores 
the point of distributing some of Broadway’s Negro dramatic laurels 
to the tributary theatre and of advising Broadway to cultivate even 
more closely and considerately these experimental seed-beds of the 
new and untried in drama. 

The choice of Negro plays is, if anything, even less discriminating 
and courageous than the use of Negro actors. Not quite so reactionary 
as Hollywood, Broadway is nevertheless decidedly unprogressive on 
the question of representative Negro drama. Granted that many of 
the plays of the little theatre groups are amateurish in conception and 
execution, Broadway can always find means of professionally re- 
modelling the themes it wants. But in the Negro field the tyranny of 
what the public is supposed to want has stood in the way of the de- 
velopment of some of the most obviously original and significant 
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strains of Negro drama, particularly the social problem play based 
on one or another aspect of the racial situation. What little ex- 
ploitation of this theme has been undertaken has been keyed to the 
defeatist formula which many Broadway magnates insist is the safe 
outer limit of the general public’s tolerance on the subject of Negro 
drama. Yet Stevedore and Mudatto, in both metropolitan and road 
show attractiveness, and now Native Son have proved conclusively 
that this is not true, and that the drama public seems to need only 
more courageous exposure to themes and situations outside the tradi- 
tional formulas to grow in responsiveness to sound realism in this field. 
It is marginal Broadway which has been the real sponsor of the prog- 
ress that has been made in Negro drama. Financial success has been 
a reward of many precedent-breaking ventures, and there actually 
has been a higher percentage of failures among the conservatively 
produced Negro plays. 

Consider, for a moment, the core of these past successes, and you 
see that the most successful features have been departures from the 
safe situation and conventional solution. The public has particularly 
liked what it was predicted ‘it wouldn’t stand for’. Unconventional 
situations have been the pivots on which much of the public interest 
and acclaim has turned: the unfarcical wake scene of Porgy, the un- 
condescending revival scene of Run, Little Chillun, the non-defeatist 
riot scene of Stevedore, and the unconventional murder scenes of 
Mulatto and of Native Son. These situations have registered favorably 
primarily because of their essential and undeniable truthfulness to 
life — the safest long-run criterion of drama, despite other more arti- 
ficial and arbitrary ones. One of the great practical problems, then, 
of Negro drama at this critical stage in its development is to overcome 
these clichés of managerial conservatism and over-ride, not by excep- 
tion but by general consensus, these handicapping reservations of 
promotional opinion. The public and the acting talent seem ripe; di- 
rection is becoming more and more understanding; the considerable 
lag in adequate playwriting seems primarily a factor of the un- 
certain market. It is, of course, no easy task to persuade Broad- 
way at large to treat Negro drama with bold, experimental and 
liberal policies. Yet in the light of what has already happened even on 
Broadway itself, it is to be hoped, perhaps expected, that the gradual 
emancipation of Negro drama will soon quicken its pace. 
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CANADA LEE in the last scene of Native Son, the pinnacle of a great per- 
tormance. The Richard Wright-Paul Green dramatization of the former’s 
novel is one of the many fine productions to start the season on tour. 








Vandamm 








ETHEL WATERS is another Negro player who touched greatness in Guthrie 
McClintic’s production of Mamba’s Daughters two seasons ago. After a gay 
and heartwarming interlude in Cabin in the Sky last year, she resumes her 
characterization of Hagar on a tour which begins in Los Angeles. 











Journey through Theatre 


IX. More Europe 


ASHLEY DUKES 


pouT Easter 1926, having finished my little book on Drama, re- 
written one new play and begun another, I set off for Vienna 
with the reasonable excuse that The Man with a Load of Mischief had 
been accepted by the Burgtheater and the director wanted to discuss 
with me the German version and some details of production. For my 
part, I wanted to see what the city looked like after twenty years; and 
why should a writer, who can work anywhere, seek an excuse for a 
journey in Europe at the most delightful season? In April the first and 
second class coaches of the international trains are empty, except for 
an officer here or there, a pretty woman, or a factory owner who looks 
just the same whether he be French, Swiss, German or Austrian. The 
third class, which is hard sitting but more fun, is full of migratory 
priests, peasants, doctors and small tradesmen. Except for the varied 
wines of the restaurant car, frontiers pass almost unnoticed; though 
one may have to pull a suitcase off the rack for some pretence of 
customs inspection, or get out to buy some new sort of money from 
a bank official at a station. Why, you may ask, write of such things 
in the present when they are so evidently of the past? The answer is 
that they are real while the Europe of today is a transient nightmare. 
Freedom to move about our Continent is a right and a heritage, like 
the freedom to move about England and America. To feel this is to 
travel and not to be a tourist. 

In Vienna, the director of the Burg showed me what I had wished 
for many years to see, the organization of a great middle-European 
playhouse in mid-season, with a bill of five to seven different plays 
each week. The acting company under contract numbered at least 
thirty, and the stage workers as many more. Counting all employees in 
the front of the house, the weekly pay-roll included not less than 140 
people. This was perhaps not excessive for a theatre seating about 
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2000 and maintaining the largest repertory in Europe; but it was im- 
pressive that such an organization should have survived the disap- 
pearance of the monarchy and aristocracy, the inflation and all the 
other ills of Austria. State support was one obvious reason, but another 
was to be found in the solidity of the institution itself. The young 
Viennese might call it a museum of antiquities and modernities, but 
in fact the Burg, more than any other playhouse in the world, stood 
for authority in drama, playing and direction. To give Shakespeare 
and Moliére, Goethe and Schiller and Lessing, Scribe and Sardou and 
Ibsen, under one roof and with the same company, was something that 
even the Comédie-Frangaise had never set out to do. The vast stage 
could harbor in its wings all the scenery required for a week of current 
plays. The wardrobes, workshops and paintrooms functioned with 
traditional efficiency. The public functioned just as thoroughly at 
the box-office, crowding to the seven o’clock performance from their 
cafes and going afterwards to dine and talk at leisure of the play. 

With the Burg was associated the small Akademietheater in the 
modern city outside the Ring, and the two houses bore the same rela- 
tion to each other as the Kammerspiele to the Deutsches Theater in 
Berlin. To some extent this solved the problem of presenting the mod- 
ern intimate play, which was liable to be travestied by the grand 
manner and sweeping gestures of the Burg stage. I would have liked 
my comedy to be done at the Akademie; but the translator was to be 
Felix Salten, author of Bamdéi, and his preference for a Burg produc- 
tion was bound eventually to decide the matter. 

My play was scheduled for the opening of the Burg season 1927—’28, 
and in May I left for Paris as delegate to an international theatre 
congress. It was a preliminary gathering of the Société Universelle 
du Théatre formed by that true idealist, Firmin Gémier of the Odéon; 
but associated with it was a meeting of dramatic and musical critics 
from various countries. 

Gémier believed it possible to form an international theatre soci- 
ety, under whose auspices festivals should be given in turn, during 
the regular season, in the capitals of Europe, America and perhaps 
Asia. A permanent bureau was to be established in Paris to carry out 
this plan, and to form archives of theatre information and reference, 
to which members of the society and students should have access. 
Theatre men of a number of countries promised their support, and 
eventually a beginning was made a year later with the appearance 
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in the French capital of Dutch, Flemish and Japanese companies play- 
ing in their own languages, and of Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson’s 
English company in Saint Foan and the Medea. 

Theatre congresses seldom accomplish as much as this, and in the 
season they can never be quite representative; but when held in Paris 
they can be very pleasant. This was the time when the theatrical 
left wing, under such directors as Gaston Baty, Charles Dullin, Louis 
Jouvet and Georges Pitoéff, was beginning its notable work in little 
playhouses off the boulevards. Here was an opportunity of meeting 
them and their own group of dramatists, men like Jules Romains, Le- 
normand, Denys Amiel, Jean-Jacques Bernard and Simon Gantillon. 
My friendly acquaintances of those days led later to translations, and 
to the making of contacts between French writers and the Gate, the 
newly-founded Cambridge Festival Theatre, and other professional 
little theatres springing up in England. Each evening we went to a 
play in parties, and by day we were enlivened at the conference table 
by the interventions of Tristan Bernard — the far from serious parent 
of the serious Jean-Jacques — a bearded, Rabelaisian and almost leg- 
endary Parisian figure who came to help us along. I cannot remember 
that any of the new plays were so impressive as Henri Becque’s Les 
Corbeaux, a classic of 1882 which was just then being superbly played 
at the Comédie-Frangaise. 

This was not a bad year for the London stage, including as it did 
a series of Chekhov revivals under the direction of Theodore Komisar- 
jevsky, O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars which confirmed him the 
rank of the best Irish writer since Synge, the positive English success 
of an American dramatist in Sidney Howard’s They Knew What They 
Wanted, and among the rest Berkeley Square. 

The producing managers of Shaftesbury Avenue and Broadway, 
aware of the risks of following their own judgment where not more 
than one play in ten may be a hit, have always cast an eye around the 
horizon for the appearance of a foreign success in Paris, Berlin, Prague 
or Budapest — but Budapest especially. The magic of that city’s 
name is such that one of our dramatists has been known to attribute a 
play of his own to a fictitious Hungarian author, and then by posing as 
its adaptor to get it produced for a run; and afterwards even to sell the 
rights to a Middle Europe innocent of the affair but eager to buy an 
Anglo-Saxon hit. For it is not only in London or New York that the 
perennial quest for somebody else’s work goes on. 
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But in this matter the theatre lives up to its traditions as well 
as its commercial instincts. Many Elizabethan masterpieces are free 
adaptations written by various or successive hands; and Moliére did 
not scruple to borrow from the Italian Comedy or anything else that 
was handy; and original plots in Restoration drama are conspicuously 
few; and actually all historical and most classical drama is a variant 
of some original theme, so that the playgoer who has seen, say, Ham- 
let and Mourning Becomes Electra, and read a play or two by Sopho- 
cles, may well wonder whether there exists more than one fabulous 
and supreme tragic subject, that of guilty parents and their children 
on whom the burden descends — a myth which seems to form the 
source of manifold streams in man’s imagination. It is certain that the 
dramatist’s own impulse has more to do with ‘adaptation’ than the 
interest of a producing manager, however strong it may be, to exploit 
a current success. For the dramatist is locked in an agelong struggle 
to preserve the fabric erected by dramatic thought; and the renewal 
of this structure, which has become a common possession, is more im- 
portant than what is called, lightly, the individual writer’s ‘original- 
ity’. This is a longer way of saying that it is the treatment and not the 
subject that counts; but perhaps it is well to stress the adaptor’s place 
in theatre history. When a modern French playwright names his 
comedy Amphitryon 38, he is gracefully acknowledging the existence 
of thirty-seven previous versions of the same tale, some better than his 
and some worse, but all with the same beginning and end. The number 
might be trebled if account were taken of all the derivatives of the 
Menaechmi of Plautus and its adaptation, the Comedy of Errors, with 
their own confusion of twin masters and twin servants. By such lively 
repetition the theatre contrives to subsist on its limited available num- 
ber of dramatic plots, which have been narrated by some ingenious 
Frenchman and estimated at under forty. All of us are engaged more 
or less in ‘adapting’ them, as for instance the theme of the woman with 
a past, not the most elevated of themes, is adapted successively in 
Dumas’ Dame aux Camélias, Sudermann’s Magda and Pinero’s Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. When the Attic dramatists thought of her as the 
woman borne down by guilt, they made better use of the material. 

I was thinking of such matters early in 1927, by which time I had 
cheerfully relinquished any belief that a dramatist’s other plays will 
reach the stage because one of them has had a long run. It depends 
on the kind of plays they are and how far they repeat a successful 
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formula. Matheson Lang, our most successful road actor at that time, 
a very creditable Othello, a pioneer of the Old Vic, and an outstanding 
talent in character parts, asked me to adapt for him Der Patriot by 
Alfred Neumann, a Berlin hit of the year before. The play was about 
the conspiracy of Count Pahlen against the crazy Paul I of Russia, and 
it had much in common with a play by Merejkovsky in which Charles 
Laughton had made one of his early London appearances. Neumann’s 
drama was both stronger and less subtle than the Russian work, though 
it was equally a free adaptation of history. 

Der Patriot did not enrapture me, for it had the wordiness of a 
novelist’s play and was designed for the heaviest type of German act- 
ing. Lang, however, possessed a sense of comedy among his gifts, and 
it was certain that Pahlen would suit him better than anything he had 
played for years, if only vigorous cuts could be made in the script 
and a less banal title could be found for the English version. He agreed 
about all this, and said he had an idea that a title must be found 
somewhere in Shakespeare, maybe in Fulius Caesar; so that the re- 
sponsibility was equally divided between us when I sent him a post- 
card next day with the words Such Men Are Dangerous. This seemed to 
put a different complexion on the play, and in a month the version 
was finished. Robert Farquharson was to play the explosive and gib- 
bering Czar, and Aubrey Hammond designed the costumes together 
with settings which gave an effect of pageantry by the simplest means. 
Gilbert Miller bought the play for America, where he planned to do 
it in my version but under the name of The Patriot, which was to be 
the screen title also. Leslie Faber, Madge Titherage, Lyn Harding 
and John Gielgud (then a very young actor) went over to play in the 
New York production, designed by Norman Bel Geddes. This was a 
spectacular failure only a few weeks before our own success in Edin- 
burgh, repeated in London with some 300 performances. 

It was about this time that the Cambridge Festival Theatre came 
into being, thanks to Terence Gray and his lighting expert and co- 
director, C. Harold Ridge. For years this was to be a very provocative 
stage, handling both classics and modern plays in a fresh way. The 
acting and directive talents that sprang from it were as notable as 
those from the more conventional provincial theatres, the Liverpool 
Playhouse under William Armstrong, and the Birmingham Repertory 
under Sir Barry Jackson. The idea of linking up the theatre with wine 
and food at an adjoining restaurant made an appeal to the University, 
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and even more to the visitor from London. Terence Gray meant his 
own process of adaptation applied to drama to be as positive as the 
Elizabethan process of the dramatist. He was himself a disinterested 
patron and friend of theatre art; and I would rather not dwell on the 
more perverse of his productions, made on an uncurtained stage with 
an architectural setting. These latter conditions were in themselves 
good, and if the playing and the sense of the dramatic word had been 
as well conceived and controlled, the Cambridge Festival might have 
become a new Globe Theatre on Camside. When its director retired 
from the enterprise and became a winegrower at Tain |’Hermitage, 
where he revived some of the growths that had appealed to former 
generations of English burgundy-drinkers, he left a gap which was not 
entirely filled by the artists, like Norman Marshall and Margaret 
Rawlings, who had worked with him. 

There was also the Gate Theatre, started by Peter Godfrey in an 
upstairs hall near Covent Garden market and later transferred to 
better premises under the arches of Charing Cross station, where, 
however, the opening hour of performances depended on the closing 
of a skittle alley next door. This new little theatre, for subscribers 
only, was opened with Maya by Simon Gantillon, which had run a long 
time in the Studio des Champs-Elysées in Gaston Baty’s production, 
and caused some commotion when it was done in New York. In a 
country with a censorship like ours, the temptation of a private the- 
atre is to produce plays because they would certainly be censored if 
submitted, and not because of their own positive merits. Also the 
Gate had begun with a left-wing tendency, and between the commu- 
nists and the searchers after forbidden sex plays, it collected a highly 
specialized audience. Nevertheless Victoria Regina, Parnell and Oscar 
Wilde came eventually from this theatre to the regular stage, either 
in London or New York or both; and many good foreign plays were 
performed as well. The Gate began even to supplant the Stage Society, 
which had introduced the best foreign plays since the century began 
and continued to do so with a diminished membership. After some 
years the direction of Peter Godfrey had given place to that of Norman 
Marshall. The rule was to play every evening, including Sundays but 
without matinees, for three or four weeks at a time; and this allowed 
for better rehearsal than could be given at Cambridge or at most of the 
repertory theatres. Birmingham Repertory, however, made its pro- 
ductions once a fortnight and Liverpool Playhouse once a month. 
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When IJ arrived in Berlin late that summer, Reinhardt’s Deutsches 
Theater was giving a new version of Troilus and Cressida by Hans 
Rothe, written in a style much more direct and colloquial than the 
classical (or Gothic) Shakespearean translations of Schlegel and 
Tieck. Text, acting and scene were all modernized in the liveliest 
production of this play that I have seen. Of course there is nothing 
sacrosanct about Schlegel except to the Nazi mind, which became 
increasingly disquieted about Rothe’s activities as translator and 
eventually threw him out of Germany for his pains. There is no reason 
why new translations of Shakespeare should not be made in Germany 
every fifty or a hundred years. The awkward corollary is that the 
actual language of Shakespeare, receding more and more from the cur- 
rent idiom of the English-speaking peoples, may in time become as 
archaic as the language of Chaucer. But dramatic posterity will have 
to solve that problem for itself, and discover how to give stage life 
to the classical text. 

In the adjoining Kammerspiele I saw Wedekind’s Die Bichse der 
Pandora, perhaps one of the last satisfying productions of this drama- 
tist before his work was prohibited altogether. It was also an object- 
lesson in the uses of chamber-theatre seating two or three hundred 
people, the selective audience for the play of intimate, psychological 
interest. For such varied productions as these two, Reinhardt could 
find always the right directors among his lieutenants. 

* * * * 

I could have found both leisure and reflection for writing in London, 
since I was no longer obliged to follow the round of plays unless they 
were, like Back to Methuselah at the Court, of some outstanding 
significance. But with the first sign of spring I took a sixpence and 
tossed it to decide whether I should go to write in Spain or in Greece; 
and if I have since regretted never having set foot in Spain (for some 
inopportune rehearsals prevented me from attending the Lope de Vega 
celebrations in Seville a few years later), one should never question a 
step so decided. Otherwise, why toss a sixpence? 

The journey to Greece, lasting many weeks, was the only one of its 
kind that I have made alone; and however lovely a companionship in 
travel can be, there are times when one needs no man or woman, day 
or night. In a writer’s life strangers can suffice, if he has time for 
them and patience with them and enough thoughts to occupy his own 
mind. He need never talk to them, but only sit as in a Marseilles cafe 
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to watch the Arabs, sailors, merchants and the rest go by. Personal 
silence and solitude are good in themselves; and where can they not 
be enjoyed? I would never wish to travel with a man or woman capable 
of being bored when alone or restless in silent company. After all, 
the ever-visible spectacle is theatre and not a senseless confusion of 
movement, fact and object. To lean on a bridge and watch the loading 
of a barge, as much as to sit awaiting the rise of a curtain, can form the 
mirror and pattern of the mind. 

On the way south I stayed awhile in Paris to see what the Carte/ 
of little theatres was doing; and found it, as always in the inter-war 
years, the main thing of dramatic consequence. The French were far 
ahead of us in two respects: they had talented directors in control 
of a group of small stages, and they had playwrights who understood 
where the director could help them and in what degree their own in- 
dependent inspiration could serve the theatre. A great part of this co- 
operation and understanding was a legacy from the time of Copeau 
and the Vieux-Colombier. It was true that Copeau himself had re- 
tired into the provinces to form artists and devise plays in his own 
way; and he would not entirely have approved the eventual careers 
of Gaston Baty and Louis Jouvet, for whom the little theatre was in 
some sense an apprenticeship, and who eventually were caught up in 
the activities of the major stages and the screen studios. But there 
was this to be said, that when artists of the Jouvet quality came on 
to the boulevards and brought dramatists of the Giraudoux quality 
with them, they preserved all the integrity of their own work and com- 
municated it to their authors as well. The little professional theatre 
has been the cradle of all distinguished writing, direction, acting and 
stagecraft in the France we have known; and beside it the pontifical 
triviality of a Sacha Guitry seems very dull and unimportant. At that 
time in the little theatres I remember best Volpone, a typical example 
of group dramatic authorship, freely adapted by Stefan Zweig into 
German from Ben Jonson’s original, and then freely adapted back 
again into French. There was also the perennial Dr. Knock of Jules 
Romains, which Granville Barker had translated into English. Ex- 
pressionism had gained a footing at the Studio des Champs-Elysées; 
and one of Lenormand’s series of psychological dramas was to be seen, 
bearing so proudly the character of our own time. 
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CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER is heading towards New York in Guy Bol- 
ton’s dramatization of the Somerset Maugham novel, Thea#re, in the part 
which is belied by the picture above — of an actress who fears she is losing 
her youthful appeal. She has also found time to gather a book of stories for 
fall publication, and to write the amusing plaint on the following pages. 





Courtesy Cornelia Otis Skinner 





HERE is Cornelia Otis Skinner’s father in Aismet. 




















‘I Saw Your Father in Kismet’ 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


cTors, on being met by the public for the first time, are quite 
A frequently accused of being distrait and even (a far worse term 
of opprobrium) ‘high-hat’. This lamentable fallacy — and I’m a 
loyal enough lodge member to maintain that it is a fallacy — is due 
largely to the fact that actors are simple souls who don’t know any 
better than to get themselves involved in those gruesome gatherings, 
sometimes social, sometimes for charity, usually crowded and always 
terrible, when they are ‘being met’. Nobody, not even a candidate 
running for public office, is much good on such occasions and actors, 
who often as not are retiring by nature and desperately ill at ease in 
any milieu other than the theatre, show up worse than most celebrities 
because they’re expected to be so much better. They are bored and 
unhappy, and their attempt to hide this ennui results in that ‘high- 
hat’ expression. They shake hands with swarms of people they say 
they’re glad to meet when they aren’t; then if by good fortune they 
manage to hook up with some kindred spirit and are about to start 
enjoying themselves, someone comes up with another someone ‘they 
just have to meet’ and, what makes it all hopeless, they do just have to. 
One should abide by the Charles Frohman principle that ‘actors 
should be heard and seen but never met’. 

Things get off to a bad start and never advance beyond it. I dare- 
say authors, musicians and anyone in what is termed the public eye 
find themselves in the same sort of jam. The root of all the trouble lies 
in the fact that one is constantly being overwhelmed with remarks 
to which there is absolutely no reply. When average individual meets 
average individual he, or she, generally tries to start the conversa- 
tional ball rolling, shoving it along with certain polite, if trite, utter- 
ances that will enable the other person to respond with further shoves. 
When these same individuals, however, meet players, they seem to 
labor under the illusion that they must greet them with something 
special and the greeting turns out to be so exceptionally special that it 
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leaves the actor high and dry. This is too bad because certain starry- 
eyed devotees of the theatre still believe all thespians are brilliant 
creatures of wit and repartee. Well, even if they were, nobody meeting 
them gives them half a chance. It’s like expecting one to exchange 
sparkling badinage with a sand bunker. For instance, some bustling 
member of the sandwich committee will lead a beaming fellow member 
up to the captive lion saying, ‘Miss Jones, do you know Miss Barry- 
more?’ Whereat Miss Jones, her beams by now becoming pure infra- 
red, gurgles ‘I know Miss Barrymore of course, but Miss Barrymore 
doesn’t know me.’ And what in the name of dear kind Emily Post is 
Miss Barrymore to reply? ‘So what’ is obviously the answer but one 
can’t jeopardize the box-office. 

Actors live and blossom on praise and any who tell you it means 
nothing to them should be suspended from Equity. ‘I had a superb 
time at your show’ or ‘I loved your performance’ — such phrases, 
heaven knows, are blessedly welcome and an easy pleasure to reply 
to. Without them we wither and pine away into character bits in the 
Federal Theatre. Occasionally, however, (and maybe it’s with an idea 
that we ought not to be pampered) someone will stand before us and 
in the tone of a prosecuting attorney — all but pointing an accusing 
finger — will say, ‘I saw you last year in Pittsburgh.’ And nothing 
further. They don’t follow the announcement with a reassuring ‘You 
were swell.’ They don’t even say ‘You were terrible.’ They say just 
that and then stand waiting for a rapid come-back. I have yet to find 
one. One can’t say ‘Thank you’, and ‘How nice’ doesn’t sound right 
somehow. ‘Oh’ goes by unnoticed and ‘Did you?’ merely brings forth 
a ‘Yes,’ after which they’re still waiting for you to utter a gem. It’s 
an awkward moment for everybody. ‘I saw you once before’ or 
‘I’m coming to the matinee tomorrow’ falls into this same category of 
stalemates. Then there are those discouraging comments to the effect 
that ‘I saw you years ago when I was just a tiny child’, to which one 
could rally with ‘Well, you don’t look so darned young either’ but 
one doesn’t. Sometimes the people who meet you launch forth into a 
little excursion in autobiography. . . . ‘I remember seeing you be- 
cause it was the first year I was married and my husband bought 
tickets to celebrate my having made my first cake’ . . . all of which 
is very pretty indeed but there’s still no answer to it. 

Then there are the exclaimers to reckon with. These are the little 
women full of enthusiasm and good intentions who rush up, seize one’s 
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hand, forget to let it go and, after gazing at one for what seems min- 
utes with speechless rapture, exclaim ‘Well, well’ or ‘Oh my dear, 
my dear!’ or even just repeat one’s name as if it were a priceless dis- 
covery, like radium. And that’s very bad indeed. 

One non-replyable remark is constantly being made to me in par- 
ticular. People tell me they’ve seen my father in Kismet. This is 
very nice and I for one am always glad to hear it, but as my father 
played that play for three years to packed houses the length and 
breadth of the continent, the statement is not particularly staggering. 
“You'll be interested in meeting Miss Brown,’ a hostess will exclaim, 
her eyes dancing with suppressed excitement, ‘she has a special mes- 
sage for you’. . . as if it were a T. L. And Miss Brown’s special 
message will turn out to be that she too saw Father in Kismet. 
This announcement is always made with such flourish, such an air of 
bringing glad tidings, it would be boorish indeed not to appear over- 
whelmed with happy surprise . . . to refrain from exclaiming ‘Not 
Really’ in tones that imply ‘Great God, No!’ Sometimes (and to be 
sure, it adds variety), they tell me they’ve seen my sire in plays he 
never even saw himself and nothing will persuade them that he never 
appeared in The Garden of Allah nor in Omar the Tent Maker. One lady 
told me she laughed herself sick over Father’s rendition of Casey at the 
Bat and when I timidly suggested that she must be thinking of 
DeWolf Hopper she grew indignant and practically told me I didn’t 
know my own father. The best policy, I find, is never to doubt their 
word, especially as they disbelieve not only me, they sometimes won’t 
even believe my father. To his politely firm “No, dear lady, I did not 
play in The Man From Home,’ they’ve been known to protest, “But 
you must have forgotten, because I saw you in it.’ So why spoil their 
fun? 

Musicians and lecturers I daresay come in for these opening re- 
marks that are about as open as the Mormon Temple. An author I 
know who lectures tells me he finds himself pretty baffled when people 
say to him ‘I’ve got your book but I haven’t read it yet.’ Fond 
mothers are always bringing their children around to meet great 
musicians because they’re ‘starting piano’; and there’s the story of 
the Philadelphia debutante who on being presented to Stephansson, 
the explorer, gasped ‘Oh, I’m so glad to meet you, Mr. Stephansson, 
because we keep a Swedish cook.’ Perhaps it’s a sort of panic or that 
curious state of awe that for some reason overwhelms some people 
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when they find themselves in the presence of anyone whose name 
appears in print. It’s flattering if you like, but at the same time a little 
trying to those same persons who, in spite of the frequent publication 
of their names, are of perfectly standard clay and who, if given a 
chance, will react like any other human beings. The trouble is, no one 
will give them even half a chance. 


Theatre in a Mill 


HARRY HARRIS 


fsa the guests that are expected to visit New York this winter 
there is none that is awaited with more interest and with keener 
curiosity than the group that is scheduled to come from Pennsylvania, 
bag and baggage — unusual repertory, scenery, permanent company 
and Jasper Deeter, its director. 

Mr. Deeter directs the co-operative profit-sharing Hedgerow The- 
atre at Rose Valley, Moylan, Pa., fourteen miles out of Philadelphia. 
The theatre is housed in a renovated stone mill which in Revolutionary 
days manufactured snuff for Philadelphia dandies. It has only 156 
seats and a stage twelve by seventeen and a half feet, so low that 
scenery must be lifted between acts from the basement through a 
trapdoor in the floor. Some of America’s finest young actors have 
served novitiates there and that is one of its claims to attention. Yet 
what is of prime importance to Mr. Deeter is that he and his troupe 
of resident and commuting actors shall continue to find artistic satis- 
faction in rescuing from between book covers classics meant for acting, 
in spurring on young playwrights, and in keeping alive the tradition 
of repertory. Deeter was a former Harrisburg newspaperman who 
had gone to Chautauqua to study drama, earning his expenses as a 
cook. From there he went to the Provincetown Players, as actor and 
director. He gave Ann Harding her first role as Madeline in Inheritors, 
he directed the Pulitzer Prize play In Abraham's Bosom and he en- 
acted for Eugene O’Neill the role of Smithers in The Emperor Fones. 

One day as Deeter was trudging down the Rose Valley road, his 
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eye was taken by a picturesque stone mill beside a brook. Peering in- 
side, Deeter saw that in addition to cobwebs and dust the building 
contained several benches and a stage. Inquiry revealed that the mill 
was being used for sporadic neighborhood theatricals. Soon he had 
recruited a group of colleagues, and established them at the mill (in 
1923) with precisely nine dollars in working capital. Believing that 
they were amateurs who would present a few plays yearly, the land- 
lord agreed to lease the mill for a hundred dollars. Jubilantly the 
troupe secured living quarters nearby and began making alterations. 
On the single floor there was just room enough for a tiny auditorium 
and stage, a snug lounge and lobby, a narrow balcony for spotlights, 
and a wardrobe room. The basement was partitioned into dressing 
rooms, property rooms and storage space for stage sets. The actors 
bought the pews in an abandoned church and installed them in the 
mill. They sewed costumes, painted scenery, and went through the 
travail of little theatre entrepreneurs everywhere. Shaw’s Candida 
was the first production, a presage of the future, for fourteen other 
plays by Shaw were subsequently added to Hedgerow’s repertory. 
For the second play, Jnheritors, the group was joined by Ann Hard- 
ing, and they burrowed in under the name of the Hedgerow Theatre. 

It was tough going. The first three years were lean ones, and the 
players were forced to make hegiras into Philadelphia in search of an 
audience. Critical kudos were numerous; box-office sales were not, and 
in 1926 Hedgerow hit rock bottom. That winter the resident players 
subsisted largely on turnips. But the next three years were fat ones, 
and there was a heart and purse-warming demand for front seats at 
$2.75. During the depression Hedgerow rocked perilously but sur- 
vived, and even began to prosper modestly. When Ann Harding, who 
had in the interim become a stage and screen celebrity, returned in 
1931 to make an unpublicized anniversary appearance in her initial 
role, Hedgerow was established as the only permanent repertory 
theatre in America. 

In 1934, a series of winter tours was inaugurated throughout the 
South and Middle West. This first tour was the most modest, and 
yet it covered 15 states and included 61 performances before 52,000 
persons, many of whom had never before seen drama enacted on a 
stage. From Iowa to Texas and along the Gulf states to the Atlantic 
seaboard went the Hedgerow caravan, a truck and two sedans, 8000 
miles in all. The dozen players gave performances of their four-play 
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repertory in theatres, schools, movie houses, churches, a garden and 
even a converted plane hangar. Until 1939, when the tours were dis- 
continued because Deeter felt the home repertory was being slighted, 
it was not unusual for three Hedgerow companies to be acting simul- 
taneously — one on the road, one at the mill and one in some Phila- 
delphia school or community centre. 

But it is the home repertory which in Deeter’s eyes is Hedgerow's 
raison d étre, and 142 plays by 93 authors have been performed by the 
group since their debut. In the year just past — a typical one — 333 
performances were given in a rotating schedule of 24 plays by 13 
authors, five of them new to the American stage. From nine to twelve 
plays are scheduled during a month and these are constantly changed, 
old plays being revived and new ones added. 

Hedgerow has kept accepted classics in continuous production, 
has introduced 33 new plays, many of them by authors who had yet to 
achieve a reputation, and has brought to the American stage for the 
first time several foreign masterpieces. In this last category have 
been dramas from England, Norway, Ireland, Russia, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Hungary and from the Yiddish stage — among 
them the Piscator version of 4n American Tragedy, Rolland’s Wolves 
and Andreyev’s revolutionary King Hunger. 

Lynn Rigg’s first play, Rancour, had its premiére in the old mill. 
So too did Christopher Morley’s Thunder on the Left, Sherwood An- 
derson’s Winesburg, Ohio, and Tony Veiller’s The D. A. 

Shaw is the most popular author in Hedgerow repertory, an affec- 
tion which the white-haired wit has reciprocated by praising Deeter’s 
troupe warmly in newspaper interviews. Fifteen of his plays are 
presented regularly at the mill, among them the uncut version of Man 
and Superman, presented by Hedgerow for the first time in America 
in 1939. Inclusion of the two-hour ‘Don Juan in Hell’ dream-scene in 
the third act, generally omitted, stretches the playing time to five 
hours. The curtain is raised at 7:30, and Hedgerow’s traditional 
between-acts coffee is augmented by peanut butter sandwiches. 

Next to Shaw in popularity are O’Neill with seven productions, 
Ibsen with the same number, Shakespeare with six. At Hedgerow 
Shakespeare is rarely cut or speeded-up. Paul Green, the Spewacks, 
Milne and Riggs are represented in the repertory by four works 
apiece and Susan Glaspell by five. 

The Hedgerow Festivals, long periods of homage to individual 
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playwrights, have attracted international attention. Until last year, 
when the Shaw Festival was cut to 16 days because Deeter decided 
that longer festivals were throwing regular repertory out of kilter, 
four weeks of uninterrupted Shaw was an annual event. 

As for names: Alexander Kirkland was on the Hedgerow roster 
during its early years. Morris Carnovsky, Van Heflin, Allyn Joslyn 
have been members of the company. Eva Le Gallienne was a resident 
member for several months, during which two groups presented The 
Master Builder at Hedgerow on alternate weeks in the summer of 
1924. Both were composed of Hedgerovians, but one was headed 
by Miss Le Gallienne, in her own interpretation, and the other by 
Ann Harding, in the Deeter version. Paul Robeson made a guest ap- 
pearance that same year as The Emperor Fones. A young Philadelphia 
composer wrote the music for Hedgerow’s production of King Hunger, 
and when the troupe presented the farce, Cast Up by the Sea, at a 
Philadelphia theatre, this same young man provided additional 
laughs by hurdling the brass rail around the orchestra pit whenever a 
few notes of piano accompaniment were required. His name was 
Marc Blitzstein. John Beal came to Hedgerow from the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Mask and Wig Club, stayed two summers, and 
finally married a girl named Helen Craig, who acted as stage manager 
between bits and kept borrowing his watch so she’d know when to 
ring up the curtain. 

And Hedgerow has been a cradle or a hore for much other talent. 
But Deeter prefers to consider the mill no springboard but an end in 
itself; not a place to prepare for excellent performances, but a place to 
give them. He refuses to estimate the relative ability of his actors 
who have gone on to Broadway and Hollywood, but he does say that 
some of the finest performers have been among those who refused to 
leave the mill despite tempting offers. And the offers keep coming. 
More than half the members of the present company have been 
approached, and Deeter himself continually rejects bids to act and 
direct for stage and screen and radio. 

Hedgerow has always been self-supporting and communal in its 
organization. Everything — money, food, clothing and work — is 
shared by the resident members. And since Hedgerow holds no sub- 
sidy and depends on neighborhood patrons and those Philadelphians 
zealous enough to follow carefully the map which must be printed on 
every announcement, it is only of work that there is always a surplus. 
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The ‘temperamental’ actor, declaiming on and off stage, has no 
place in such an organization. Every member of the troupe must be 
capable of making distinct offstage contributions to the compact little 
community. A would-be actor may be called on to meet visitors at the 
trolley stop and railroad station, to direct the parking of cars in the 
clearing near the theatre, or sell tickets, pour coffee, sweep the theatre. 
In return, the non-residents may expect carfare occasionally. The 27 
residents (the number varies slightly from time to time) who live in the 
five-acre ‘Farm’ atop a hill a half mile from the theatre are expected 
to do much more. They are entrusted with the maintenance of the 
farm, at first leased by the troupe and finally purchased outright in 
1936. This consists of a three-story, nine-room house, a barn, a garage, 
several shacks, and some modest crops endangered by a miscellany 
of pets and livestock. 

The residents cook, sew, overhaul motors, print programs and 
constantly repair and enlarge the wardrobe of 8000 carefully listed 
costumes. They build scenery and write publicity and launder clothes, 
and, incidentally, carry the heaviest acting loads. And their recom- 
pense is room and board and pocket money. 

This is small reward, perhaps, yet Hedgerow’s waiting list is a 
lengthy one. When the company decides to take in additional mem- 
bers the department heads go into a huddle and determine what non- 
acting duties are being neglected. They then select from the waiting 
list applicants who indicate that they can fill these jobs. But these 
applicants must be able to act as well, and before they are accepted 
they must be endorsed by an almost unanimous vote of the company. 
Although Deeter’s word on matters of ‘Taste’ in the selection and 
staging of plays is final, admissions and matters of policy are deter- 
mined by vote. 

Hedgerow players sign no contract. They merely promise to work 
the regular season from Christmas to Christmas and to be released 
only ‘at the convenience of the theatre’, a necessary precaution be- 
cause so many plays are in constant production and a single player 
may have roles in almost every one. Of necessity preference is given 
to those potential residents who indicate that they want to stay more 
or less permanently. 

Six nights a week and an occasional matinee during good weather 
comprise Hedgerow’s usual playing schedule. Rain or shine, whatever 
the audience, the show goes on. 
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THE YELLOW JACKET 


This year has seen several summer theatres in the full flush of success, 
giving finished productions with casts that can match the best Broadway has 
to offer. Maplewood and Westport, Dennis and New Hope, and many others 
report a bumper crop of hits. The North Shore Players’ revival of The Yellow 
Jacket in Marblehead was an almost predestined success since its cast in- 
cluded Alexander Woollcott, Harpo Marx and Rex O’ Malley (above) as well 
as Fay Wray. Benrimo, co-author with George Hazleton, was in the audience 
to see this latest production of his play which, since its first showing in 1912 
has made its way to London, to Reinhardt’s theatre in Berlin and Stanis- 
lavski’s in Moscow, as well as to the repertory of hundreds of college and 
community theatres throughout the United States. 











Rose Covarrubias 









A MEXICAN DANCE 


EVERY year since Cardenas took office, native dancers from all parts of 
Mexico have made their way to the Palacio de Bellas Artes in the capital, 
brought by the Department of Education to demonstrate their local styles. 
The Deer Dance of the Yaquis of Sonora, the spectacular sonajeros of Jalisco, 
the Feather Dance of Oaxaca, the Farana of the Yucatan Mayas, the Hua- 
pangos of Veracruz, the T/acololeros of Guerrero — these and many others 
can be seen in the annual festival at Mexico City, even though they are not 


easy to locate in their native territories. The social dance of the Tarascans of 


Michoacan is the son (literally ‘tune’), variations of which appear in almost 
every other rural Mexican community. The pictures above illustrate four 
movements in the dance as performed in Uruapan. A courtship dance, the 
son is performed by non-professionals with quick body movements and agile 
foot-work. The woman is coquettish and feminine, the man cocky and ag- 
gressive. The sow is danced to the accompaniment of a simple tune, some- 
times played by a harp, in this case by a single violin. 
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article on Dance Repertory — 
‘American Style which George 
‘ wrote for the June issue 
gated wide discussion of the ques- 
ton whether the techniques and the 
rpertories of ballet and the modern 
dance could be fused to their mutual 
sdvantage — artistic and commercial. 
To the argument one step 
Sa beward, the editors invited 
jour tative artists, with vary- 
}igprofessional approaches, to restate, 
in their own terms, the case for or 


a possible unity in the dance. 
Te wide divergence of opinion be- 


tween the critic, the ballet choreogra- 

and dancer, the modern dancer 
and choreographer, and the composer 
tows how great the gulf is. But only 
time and experiment can prove 
whether it is impossible to bridge it. 







CECIL SMITH 

ue time has clearly arrived when 
, American dancers and dance 
composers must make up their minds 
ibout their future course. There have 
been two principal schools of thought 
bout dancing, one of which, for 
want of a more accurate definition, 
may be called Russian and the other 
American. In content, and perhaps 
some extent in technical methods, 
toth kinds of dancing, as we knew 
in the 1930’s, have nearly ex- 
lausted their traditional potentiali- 
tes, and the art of dancing is likely 
© go into a tailspin if something is 
wt done to create a new viewpoint. 
By the Russian school I mean the 
Petipa-Diaghileff-Fokine-Massine- 
chine repertory, along with such 





modern offshoots as the Ballet Cara- 
van, Catherine Littlefield, Ruth Page 
and a host of others have provided. 
By the American school I mean the 
Duncan-Denishawn-Humphrey- 
Weidman-Graham-Holm line of de- 
velopment, along with all its products 
in the younger generation. 

The progress of dancing in this 
country has been seriously inhibited, 
I think, by an almost universal as- 
sumption that these two schools of 
the dance are fundamentally and 
unalterably opposed in every detail 
of artistic principle and in the nature 
of every single movement employed 
upon the stage. The classic legends 
concerning the strife which is said to 
have occurred when Martha Graham 
and Leonide Massine tried to col- 
laborate have been taken to symbolize 
a breach between the two groups 
which could never possibly be healed. 
And whatever the facts about Miss 
Graham’s venture with Mr. Massine, 
it is certainly true that ballet dancers 
and modern dancers carry on un- 
ceasing internecine warfare wherever 
both groups exist in the same city. 

The whole business, of course, is 
perfectly silly, and arises largely out 
of the psychological conflict between 
the smug superiority of the tradi- 
tional ballet dancers and the inferi- 
ority complex of the striving modern 
dancers. Actually, the leading ex- 
ponents of the modern dance are loud 
in their praise of ballet technique as 
a fundamental discipline, and many 
modern dance compositions include 
more ballet material than the lay 
observer usually suspects. Conversely, 
such Russian ballets as Symphonie 
Fantastique and Francesca da Rimini 
have drawn unashamedly upon the 
vocabulary of movement exploited by 
the modern dancers. 

In due time, I am confident, the 
line of demarcation between these 
two dance styles will be largely oblit- 
erated, for the technique of each 
group will tend to become increas- 
ingly necessary to the other; it is not 
too much to hope and expect that 
most dancers will accept in the near 
future the attitude that there need 
be only one all-inclusive vocabulary 
of dancing, in which traditional ele- 
ments and experimental devices will 


be freely mixed as they now are in 
~"Avenibed ide toward repertory 
A unified atti 

will probably come more slowly. The 
modern dancers have often been far 
too ideational, too consciously social, 
and too specifically political, They 
have cloaked ponderous representa- 
tions of sententious ions un- 
der the obscurantist phrase, ‘non- 
representational dancing’. And yet 
they are justified in objecting to the 
persistent affection of the ballet 
group for the modish and the chi-chi. 
When both the worship of ideational 
abstractions and the pursuit of tran- 
sient fashions are eliminated, an end- 
less supply of honest and danceable 
subjects — historical, contemporary, 
or timeless and placeless, tragic, lyric, 
comic or satiric — will no longer be in 
danger of getting sidetracked. Is it 
too millenial to look forward to a 
future art of the dance in which 

and present will fuse and in which 
cults will be forgotten? 


ANTONY TUDOR 

THE fusion of the modern American 
dance and its repertory with ballet 
is inevitable, but only practical ef- 
forts over a period of time can dis- 
cover the way it is to be done. An 
enormous amount of prejudice on 
each side still remains the great and 
unnecessary barrier. 

In our present phase of ballet, 
choreographers are more responsible 
for the developments in dance than 
are the executants. To cope with this 
responsibility adequately, they must 
be able to draw on the fullest tech- 
nical equipment available. If the 
truest function of the artist’s tech- 
nique lies in its own concealment, then 
the majority of our ballet dancers are 
no artists, although they are not en- 
tirely to blame for providing the 
public with the collection of tricks 
which prove a marketable commod- 
ity. The fullest technical equipment 
is to be found in the ballet com- 
panies, for the anatomy of the 
trained ballet dancer could acquire 
the technique of the modern dance 
with comparative ease, but no one 
can believe that even the best tech- 
nically equipped dancer of the mod- 
ern school could achieve the special- 
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ization of ballet in less than a period 
of years. Unfortunately the ballet 
dancer may lack the mental equip- 
ment, the broadening of outlook 
necessary. That is sad but under- 
standable when one admits the fact 
that most of our ballet dancers have 
lived since childhood between their 
own little confines from p/iés to grands 
jetés and have consequently been too 
tired or too involved in themselves to 
learn to think. Not that these confines 
cannot be expanded magically by one 
who in so doing becomes one of the 
greatest dancers. 

This process involving the use of 
dynamics, or the control of power, in 
the execution of technical move- 
ments has been far too little con- 
sidered in ballet dancing, whereas the 
modern school seems to have been 
somewhat preoccupied with it; for 
the moderns concern themselves al- 
most exclusively with the projection 
of emotion through movement, while 
ballet dancers concern themselves 
almost exclusively with the visual 
beauty of dance. Comparatively few 
of either school achieve either beauty 
or the projection of emotion, and any 
dancer achieving both thereby be- 
comes a dancer to be reckoned with. 

Visual beauty of dance involves 
the sequences of rhythms in phrases 
of movement, and dancers who have 
primarily supposed beauty to mean 
that they should look beautiful at 
each and every moment have un- 
wittingly founded the ‘glorification 
of the human body’ cult of second- 
rate dancers. 

Ballet has not yet proved itself 
incapable of absorbing an external 
dance idiom although many times 
has it been proven that this process 
of grafting needs the craft of a mas- 
ter. For the arbitrary inclusion of a 
few movements from such external 
idiom in an otherwise stereotyped 
arrangement does not result in an 
advancement of ballet as some would- 
be-known-as choreographers have mis- 
takenly supposed. 


DORIS HUMPHREY 

THE proposal for a combined reper- 
tory of the ballet and the modern 
dance seems on the whole a very good 
idea. Mr. Beiswanger’s article sug- 
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gests that the greatest difficulty 
would be of a technical nature, the 
matter of combining styles and tech- 
niques. I do not see any problem in 
this respect which intelligent direc- 
tion — and money — could not cure. 
A director with taste could success- 
fully arrange programs uniting the 
two repertories, to the infinite enrich- 
ment of both dancer and the public. 
Even the problems involved in using 
two kinds of dancers in one produc- 
tion could be met, provided there 
were sufficient funds to insure the 
necessary cast, extra rehearsal time, 
space and production facilities. 

My fears are of a larger kind. I am 
frankly skeptical that America would 
support such a dance theatre. The 
public certainly would not come in 
sufficient numbers to make it pay. 
This would be no disgrace and no 
novelty because to the best of my 
knowledge there is no dance company 
now playing which is supported by 
its box-office. This leaves patronage 
to bear the burden. Is there a person 
or group of people who, in war time, 
will undertake to subsidize a dance 
theatre? It is possible but not prob- 
able, especially since adequate sub- 
sidy should extend over a period of 
at least three years. If this seems like 
an unreasonable demand, consider 
how many artistic projects have gone 
under from lack of time to mature. 

For our own part, a three-year 
collaboration plan would have to be 
the minimum. We are the veterans of 
a good many projects which found- 
ered after one season, in consequence 
of which we now have a small dance 
theatre of our own as a partial stay in 
a stormy world. It is obvious that we 
would wish to continue with this 
unless some new plan were to offer 
more permanent advantages. It is 
because a combined repertory of bal- 
let and modern dance would be so 
important that it must not be under- 
taken without every safeguard against 
failure. Otherwise, it would be better 
for such an organization as the Ballet 
Theatre to invite the modern dancers 
to give one or two performances as 
guest artists. The larger collaboration 
is much more desirable, of course, and 
the Humphrey-Weidmans hope that 
it can be accomplished. 




























LEHMAN ENGEL 
THE question posed in Geo 
wanger’s article ‘Dance Repe 
American Style’ is a challengy 
My answer must necessarily’ 
result of observation rather j 
technical education in dance 
I cannot see any satisfactor 
for a joint ballet-contempora 
repertory. There is not even; 
mon denominator technic, 
tween any two leaders in the 
American dance. To attempt 
duce the highly personal teg 
of the leading dancers to a @ 
basis would be to destroy the) 
qualities of them all. Imagin 
can) Doris Humphrey in ‘} 
Mysteries’ or Martha 
‘The Shakers.’ Each of 
some time created for hersel 
approximating both of these 
ject matter but how differe 
sence; yet it is much easier 
ceive this kind of interwork ¢ 
which would result from a ¢ 
combining ballet and moder 
repertory and their two techa 
What would seem to be 
practical solution to the 
dance’s needs would be one rep 
company made up of all the les 
exponents of the contemporary 
in America. Economically it woul 
to the advantage of all the m 
because together they might 
a permanent theatre in open 
Through such an enterprise at 
the American dancers might dis 
in time a common technical 
through which their work coull 
carried on to future generations 
The basic answer, however, 
come from the dancers them 
who can say physiologically wht 
or is not possible about the emp 
ment of the two techniques & 
taneously. Erick Hawkins is a su 
ful example of transformation 
ballet technique to Martha 
But could it be worked bac 
successfully, simultaneously at# 
The ballet, it seems to mé 
nothing to gain by the collabo 
and the modern dance more 
by a plan such as I have outli 
I believe that the idea of & 
together belongs in the ‘perish 
thought’ department. 
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FLEMISH FESTIVAL 


Denis van Alsloot, the painter of this picture, is famous for the movement 
of his figures and for the remarkable red in which he clothes many of them, 
such as the troupe of little dancers and acrobats represented here. It would 
be interesting to know what this painting, in the editor’s collection, actually 
represents. It is said to be a court festival in Brussels in honor of visiting 
Spanish royalty, the entertainers being a commedia dell’ arte troupe. Van 
Alsloot lived from 1599 to 1628 and is well represented in European museums, 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT 
VOLUME IN THE DRAMATIC 
LITERATURE of AMERICA 

® New Plays 
® New Playwrights 
® New Dramatic Trends 


AAMERICAN 
SCENES 


Edited with an Introduction by 
WILLIAM KOZLENKO 





**A balanced one-act reper- 
tory for an entire season.” 


— GEORGE FREEDLEY, Director, N. Y. 
Public Library Drama Section 


New Plays by: 
RICHARD WRIGHT 
PAUL GREEN 
IRWIN SHAW 
MANUEL KOMROFF 
ARNOLD SUNDGAARD 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
PIETRO DI DONATO 
BENJAMIN APPEL 
LEANE ZUGSMITH 
OSCAR SAUL and LOU LANTZ 
WILLIAM KOZLENKO 
WILLIAM MERRICK 


272 pages $2.50 


THe JOHN DAY COMPANY * New York 











Books of the Theatre 


Plays, Biography, Criticism, History, Etc. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND RARE 
Books of all Publishers 
Send for new Fall {1941} Cata- 
logue of Many Desirable and 
Hard-to-Find-W hen- 
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INCORPORATED 


10 East 19th Street 
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100 Non-Royalty Radio Plays, com- 
piled by William Kozlenko. Greenberg: | 
$4.25. A representative and compre- | 
hensive collection. 


Bread Loaf Book of Plays, edited by 
| Hortense Moore, with an introduction 
by ‘ohn Mason Brown. Middlebury 
College Press. Six plays selected from 
twelve years of summer productions, 
| with full production notes. 


The Forgotten Village, by ‘fohn Stein- 
beck. Viking: $2.50. 136 photographs 
from the Steinbeck-Klein film of the | 
same title, with running story. 

Oral Readings for Moderns, Vol. 11, 
edited by Elise West Quaife. Samuel 


French: $1. 





Solo Readings for Radio and Class | 
Work, by Marjorie Seligman and 
Sonya Fogle. Dramatists Play Service: | 
$.75. | 
a . . 
The Redentin Easter Play, translated | 
and edited by A. E. Zucker. Columbia | 
University Press: $2. 


Indian Art of the United States, by 
Frederic H. Douglas and René D’ Har- 
noncourt; Britain at War, edited by 
Monroe Wheeler; Paul Klee, by Alfred 
H. Barr, Fr., etc. The Museum of 
Modern Art: $3.50, $1.25, and $.50. 
The Comedy of Manners, 1660-1700, 
by Clarence S. Paine. F. W. Faxon, 
Boston. A pamphlet reference guide to 
the comedy of the restoration. 


Burtonian Melancholy in the Plays of 
John Ford, by 8. Blaine Ewing. Prince- 
ton University Press: $1.50. 
| Plays in Print: 
The Corn Is Green, by Emlyn Williams. | 
Random House: $2. 
| 
| Thunder Rock, by Robert 


Dramatist Play Service: $.75. 


Ardrey. | 
- @ 
Cottage For Sale, by Esther E. ( Niiine | 
Puppets, by Conrad Seiler. Dramatists | 
Play Service: $35 each. | 
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| Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, An | 
| English Version, by Robert Fitzgerald. 
Harcourt, Brace: $7.50. 


Metamora § Other Plays, edited by 
Eugene R. Page; Four Plays, by Royall 
Tyler, edited by A.W. Peach and G. F. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 


CHEKHOV THEATRE NEW YORK STUDIO 


29 WEST sé6th STREET 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV, Director GEORGE SHDANOFF, Co-Director 
Commencing October 20th 


@ Special course for Actors and Directors with MICHAEL 
CHEKHOV. 
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DO YOU WANT A CAREER ON 
STAGE, SCREEN OR RADIO? 


Come to the Playhouse, as Maris Wrixon did, 
for the practical training for your career in the 
dramatic arts. Develop your talents with an 
organization that produces more than 60 piays 
every year in a $650,000 theatrical plant. Pro- 
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information write: Drama Department of the 33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE e PASADENA . CALIFORNIA 
essen City. 92nd on Lexington Ave. GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director...CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
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41th St., West of Broadway 


“A HONEY 
OF A SHOW" 
— Walter Winchell 


l) MY SISTER 
EILEEN 


The Riotous Laugh Hit 


BILTMORE THEATRE 
Cl 6-9353 


Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 
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“MAGNIFICENT! . . . TRIUMPHANT!” 


—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE 
JLAWRENCE 


in the musical play 


LADY IN THE DARK 


ALVIN THEATRE 
52d Street, West of Broadway 
Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Times 


LIFE 














NEW 


| PANAMA HATTIE (Oct 


PAL 


ARSENIC 


See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 


New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those 
the last recording. 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 


that have Ci osed since 
Date of opening ap- 
reviewed in this issue 


Plays are 


marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 
WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1039 


Clarence Day's beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


acts 


HELLZAPOPPIN 
1940 version of Olsen 
rowdy revue with stooge acce 


Dec. 11, 
and Johnson's 


mpaniment. 


1940) finds 
Ethel Merman zestful and debonair in a 
gay Cole Porter score with dances by 
Robert Alton, decor and costumes by 
Raoul Péne Du Bois all under B. G. 
De Svylva’s magic wand. 


THE CORN IS GREEN (Nor. 26, IQ4O by 
Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy's 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- 


Richard Waring. Directed and 
man Shumlin. 


ported by 
pr xluced by Her 
jt YEY (Dec. 25, 1940) raffish goings-on 
of the fabulous John O'H: - a ho« 


into an unusual musical show by the com- 
bined efforts of George Abb tt, Rodgers 
and Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton 


George Tapps plays the agile and amorous 


Jo 
| MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) bn 
guiling and hilarious comedy set in the 
Greenwich Village basement ‘studio’ of 


the sisters whose adventures were origi 


nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. George 
Kaufman spins the Chodorov — Fields 
script to success, with Shirley oth in 


high fettle. 


1 asad OLD LACE (Jan. 10 
homicide — bec side-splitting : 
when Jose shine Hull and Jean Adair are 
involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph O. 
Kesselring plot. 


mes 


*s mad 


When writin advertiser ease mention 





‘Better Than Eve 


eat Show 


"a Kel al: 
alclaclic Me halelt 





the Sonja Henie- ArthurWirts musicalicetravagaaza 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE 


at America's Only Ice Theatre 


CENTER Theatre, rockefetier Genter, CO 5-5474 


Eves. (Exc. Mon.) at 8:48. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2 46; 
Sun. at 3. 501 seats for all performances at 50¢. 
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OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by e 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 











The Theatre Guild and 
The tae rit present 


Helin hye 


in Maxwell Anderson's New Play 


Candle inthe Wind 


Staged by Alfred Lunt 
Shubert Theatre W. 44th St., Mats. Thurs. & Set. 











DIRECTORS 
DRAMATIC COACHES 
LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Consider the Many Advantages 


PLAYHOUSE des ARTISTES 


1 West — nes 


for Rehearsals 


ew Y ork City 


rematic Classes ect 
ytege 29 x 24 eatin 
xcellent ecoustics P 
ANoderete all Specie 
rates for seasons! occupency 


Presentat ons, ef 
pecity 295 
entrance Fine 


vete treet 


ahtina. NV 


We. A. WuHiTE & SONS, Agent 
Premises ENdicott 2-6700 


























THE 
ACTORS WORKSHOP 


| ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director 


@ complete training in acting 
and directing 


@ methods course for teachers — 
alertness credit 


@saturday morning class 


for children 


@ register now for evening class 


330 East 56th Street, New York City 
PLaza 8-0767 











Mm 
Heacin SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


27th Year 
@ STAGE 
@sc —- 


DIO 
@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Public Speaking. 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in Little 
Theatre, Rockefeller Center and Broad- 
way Theatre. 
Day and Evening Classes 
ENROL NOW FOR DEC. 1 TERM 
Write for Catalogue T 
High School and Children’s Department 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 
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OUBLY HANDY 





Opening through its own passage- 

way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 

fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- | 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 

ties ... Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable... Large outside rooms, 

with both tub and shower — from 
$4.50. 


GUY LOMBARDO AND His 
ROYAL CANADIANS IN THE GRILL 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Monaging Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terming! 
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See for Yourself (continued) 
LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23) Gertrude 


Lawrence radiant as the psychoanalyzed 
lady, singing Ira Gershwin’s gay lyrics to 
Kurt Weill’s adroit music on Harry Horn- 
er’s kaleidoscopic stage. 


CLAUDIA (Feb. 12) tells a simple story of 


human relations with skill, humor and 
emotion. Directed by the author, Rose 
Franken, it is excellently performed by 
a cast including Frances Starr, Dorothy 
McGuire as Claudia, and Donald Cook. 


WATCH ON THE RHINE (April 1 
Lillian Hellman’s ‘vital, eloquent and com- 
passionate’ play—winner of the Critics’ 
Award. Directed by Herman Shumlin 
with Paul Lukas as the German anti- 


Nazi, Lucile Watson and Mady Chris- 
tians. 
IT HAPPENS ON ICE (July 15) second 


edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, 
the Four Bruises and Betty Atkinson. 
Sets and costumes by Norman Bel Geddes. 
Staging, Gene Snyder. Producers, Sonja 
Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 


*THE WOOKEY (Sept. ro) by Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan, staged by Robert B. 
Sinclair with Edmund Gwenn in the title 
role. Scenery by Jo Mielziner. Producer, 
Edgar Selwyn. 


*CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH (Sept. 76 
by Parker W. Fennelly, directed by 
Antoinette Perry, with settings by John 
Root. Brock Pemberton, producer. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD (Oct. 1) musical 
comedy with book by John Cecil Holm, 
sets by Jo Mielziner and dances by Gene 
Kelly. Producer, George Abbott. 


AH, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2) by Eugene 
O'Neill, first of the Theatre Guild Revival 
Series, with Harry Carey in the original 
Gr ore M. Cohan role. Staged by Eva Le 
Gallienne. 


ALL MEN ARE ALIKE (Oct. 6), English 
farce success (under the title Women 
Aren't Angels} by Vernon Sylvaine, with 


Bobby Clark in the leading role. Scenery, 
Frederick Fox; staging by Harry Wag- 
staff Gribble; producer, Lee Ephraim. 


ANNE OF ENGLAND (Oct. 7) adapted 
from the Norman Ginsbury play, Viceroy 
Sarah, by Mary Cass Canfield and Ethel 


Bordon, with Flora Robson and Barbara | 


Everest in the cast. Scenery, Mstislav \. 


Dobujinsky; staged and produced by 
Gilbert Miller. 

VIVA O'BRIEN! (Oct. 9) musical by 
William K. and Eleanor Wells, with 
dances by Chester Hale, scenery by Clark 
Robinson and staging by Robert Milton 


and Mr. Wells. Producers: John J. Hickey, 
Chester Hale and Clark Robinson. 


CLOSED 


*THE DISTANT CITY (Sept. 22-3) 


| HOPE 


"> 


Sept. 3-27) 


COAL or BROTHER CAIN 


*VILLAGE GREEN 


BLUE Sept. 12-27 


*THE MORE THE MERRIER (Sept. 15-27 


GHOST FOR SALE (Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
MR. BIG (Sept. 30—Oct. 4 


hen writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 





LOOKING 


AS YOU LIKE IT, 
with Helen Craig as Rosalind. So 
by Lemuel Ayers. Staged by Eugene 
Bryden, co-producer with Ben Boyar, 


FORWARD 


Shakespeare revivg 


CANDLE IN THE WIND, by Maxwg 
Anderson, with Helen Haves. Staged by 
Alfred Lunt with Jo Mielziner sets. Pro. 
ducers, Theatre Guild and the Play, 


wrights’ Company. 


THE LAND IS BRIGHT, by Edna Ferbe 
and George S. Kaufman, staged by the lat. 
ter with Arnold Moss, Martha Sleeper ang 
Phyllis Povah in the cast. Sets by jo 
Mielziner; costumes by Irene Sharag 
Producer, Max Gordon. 


LET’S FACE IT!, musical comedy & 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields, starring 
Danny Kaye. Songs by Cole Porte: 
Harry Horner scenery; staging by Edge 


MacGregor. Vinton Freedley, producer, 


HIGH KICKERS, musical comedy by Beg 
Kalmar, Harry Ruby and George Jess 
the latter with Sophie Tucker in the cag 
Sets by Nat Karson, with dances by Cag 
Randall. Producers: Alfred Bloomingdak 
and the Jessel Company. 


THE RIVALS, second of the Theatre Gui 
Revival Series, with Mary Boland as Mrs 
Malaprop. Directed by Eva Le Gallieny 
in Watson Barratt’s sets. 


BLITHE SPIRIT, a farce by Noel Coward 
with Clifton Webb, Peggy Wood and 
Leonora Corbett in the cast. Scenery by 
Stewart Chaney; staged and produced by 


John C. Wilson. 


SPRING AGAIN, comedy by Bertram 
Bloch and Isabel Leighton, with Grae 
George in the cast. Produced by Guthrie 
McClintic. 


MACBETH, co-starring Maurice Evans 
and Judith Anderson. Staged by Ma. 
garet Webster with incidental score by 
Lehman Engel, scenery by Samuel Lev 
and costumes by Lemuel Ayers. Producer, 
Maurice Evans. 

CLASH BY NIGHT, by Clifford Odets, 
with Tallulah Bankhead, Joseph Schilt- 
kraut, Lee ie Cobb Katherine Locke 
heading the cast Lee St: isberg Is the 
director, Boris Aronson, designer. Pre 
ducer: Billy Rose. 


LITTLE DARK HORSE, Teresa He 
burn’s translation of an Andre Birabeaa 
comedy, with Fred Keating in the cast 
Settings, John Koenig; direction, Melville 
Burke; producers, Donald Blackwell and 
Raymond Curtis. 


THEATRE, dramatization by Guy Bolton 
of Somerset Maugham’s novel, with 
Cornelia Otis Skinner in the lead. Scenery 

by Donald Oenslager; John Golden, 

director and producer. 


is 


FOR A HARVEST, by Sophie 
Treadwell, with Fredric March and 
Florence Eldridge. Staging by Lester Vail. 
Scenery by Watson Barratt. Producer: The 
Theatre Guild. 


Druten, will 
daughter, Pa- 
Dwight 


SOLITAIRE, by John Van 
have Alfred Hitchcock's 


tricia, in the cast. Producer: 
Deere Wiman. 
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